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Always Knew..... 
You’d MAKE GOOD!” 


“A little while ago when you were so discouraged, I said to Mother: ‘Jack 
will be all right when he gets the right job.’ Then you got the Reliance 


Contract .. 
dear? 
house at Beverly Heights. 
a month?” 


For many a man, Reliance has trans- 
formed a terrible struggle into sparkling 
success! If you want to make good in in- 
surance, find out NOW about the Reliance 
Prosperity Plan for Agents. The coupon 
will bring you ... in confidence and without 
the slightest obligation . . . full details about 
Reliance direct home office connection, with 


. and I saw the difference the first week 
A few checks like that and we can be living in that little dream 
Say ... how does it feel to be making $500 


Isn’t it wonderful, 


standard system of contracts, better lead 
direct mail and lapse-prevention 
methods, maximum first-year commissions, 
extended renewals and Perfect Protection 

. . originated by Reliance . . . which in- 
sures income as well as life so your clients 
don’t have to die to win! Clip and mail the 
coupon today. It brings you the full story. 


service, 


And now... Double Indemnity Has Been Added to Perfect Protection. 






















Nearly a half billion of insur- 
ance in force and assets exceed- 


ing $65,000,000 . . without 
consolidation or re-insurance .. . 
in 26 years. 





LANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 


Dept. S-11, Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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Gov. Roosevelt Discusses Insurance 


Urges National Conference of Governors to Cooperate in Effort to 
Apply Insurance Benefits to Old Age Security 
and Unemployment Problems 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York struck an earnest and ener- 
getic blow at two of the greatest social 
evils that harass the country when he 
urged the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence, in session at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on Monday of this week, to cooperate 
in an endeavor to solve the old age and 
the unemployment problems through a 
program of insurance. Not only did 
the Governor urge insurance as the so- 
lution, but also included the logical pro- 
vision that the protection should be paid 
for on a contributory basis with the 
employee and the employer sharing 
part of the cost. He condemned, in 
principle, any measure which would call 
for an outright pension system with the 
state bearing the entire burden. 

While Governor Roosevelt cited the 
efforts put forth in this direction by 
European countries and declared that 
we should be not backward in attempt- 
ing what they have put into practice, 
he still suggested a more business-like 
method, warning against the evils of 
the dole system and declaring that un- 
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employment insurance should be put on 
an actuarial basis. 

The New York State old age security 
legislation, passed by the last legisla- 
ture, was characterized as “a short step 
in the right direction.” The Governor 
further declared that unemployment in- 
surance is certain to come to this entire 
country just as workmen’s compensa- 
tion came. He pointed out in his ad- 
dress to the convention that 90 per cent 
of unemployment is occasioned through 
no fault of the worker and he stated 
that although curtailment of working 
hours and a shorter working week 
might be of some assistance, the real 
solution lies in insurance. 

Governor Roosevelt was not so op- 
timistic regarding the present employ- 
ment conditions and he deprecated the 
efforts of “some eminent gentlemen in 
public life” for their recent efforts to 
convince the public that everything is 
going to be all right. He maintained 
that the prosperity drive was continued 
too long under high pressure methods 
and said that a nation can no more pull 


itself up. by its boot straps than can an 
individual. Continuing on this topic 
the Governor said: 

“We can wholly approve of the re- 
assurance against panic which came 
from the conference in the nation’s 
capital last autumn, but on the other 
hand, many people, irrespective of poli- 
tics, are protesting against the spec- 
tacle of officials of government and 
leading financiers juggling with figures 
in order deliberately to distort facts. 
When between twelve and fifteen work- 
ers out of every 100 men are out of a 
job in very many industries, it is 
neither truthful nor useful to tell them 
that employment is practically back to 
normal. 

“The truth is that production in most 
industries has outrun consumption. To 
this domestic crisis has been added a 
distinct falling off in our exports. Our 
present theory of the economic relation- 
ship between us and the other nations 
does not seem to be an outstanding suc- 
cess for our pocketbooks.” 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





F all the many attractive life com- 
O pany conventions scheduled for this 
month, the one that appeals most to me 
is that of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
Miss. It is to be a regular life-size 
vacation beginning with a trip on the 
S.S. Dixie sailing from New Orleans to 
New York on July 23. Three days will 
be spent in the big town at the Hotel 
New Yorker and then a special train 
will carry the delegation back to the 
South. As a final fling, the party will 
enjoy a one-day stop-over in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
x * 


ORE than three hundred life un- 

derwriters applied for the privi- 
lege of taking the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters examination held during 
June. Quite a few of the applicants 
decided to wait until they have better 
prepared themselves before making the 
big effort. Still, there remained over 
two hundred and forty who felt equal 
to the occasion and “sat in.” Results 
will be announced later, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that this year will 
see the roster of graduates more than 
doubled. 


* * * 


ISS SOPHIE C. NELSON, direc- 
M tor of the Visiting Nurse Service 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was signally honored 
recently by being elected president of 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Miss Nelson’s career 
in the field of nursing service includes, 
in addition to a number of important 
municipal positions, meritorious field 
service with the American Red Cross 
during the World War. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH publicity such as has 
followed in the wake of recent in- 
surance murder cases is unwelcome and 
harmful in a degree to the business, the 
old adage concerning an ill wind still 
holds true. In the notorious Pearman 
case an apparently perfect crime fell 
to pieces in short order. A more recent 
and in many respects similar case was 
quickly exposed by Indiana authorities 
when an Alabama citizen endeavored to 
have his wife collect $64,000 insurance 
on his life. Such disastrous crime fail- 
ures should deter others whose greed 
might tempt them to stray outside the 
realm of sane conduct. Incidentally, I 
noticed recently that the final chapter 
in the infamous “Gray-Snyder” case 
was written when the courts ruled 
against the payment of the insurance 
to the Snyder child. 


PRESUME that if there ever could 

be found a person who was not a 
newspaper man once himself, the first 
thing he would say to one who was 
still in the newspaper business or had 
once been in it, would be, “It must be 
very fascinating, you meet so many in- 
teresting people.” 

* * * 


EVERTHELESS even a newspa- 

per or magazine man does, now 
and then, meet an interesting person. 
I dare say that I shall never neglect 
the opportunity to drag in by the heels 
that I interviewed Sarah Bernhardt, 
spent a half hour with Mrs. Fiske, 
talked with Presidents Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Harding and Coolidge, had dinner 
with James Joyce—who was by far the 
most interesting of them all—and shook 
hands with the great General Foch. 

* * * 


NFORTUNATELY, the newspa- 
U perman meets a lot of people who 
are not interesting, who are quite the 
opposite. So the charm of meeting or 
observing an interesting and an un- 
usual person never lessens. I had such 
a pleasure last week when I attended 
the testimonial farewell dinner given in 
New York by his friends to Peter Mac- 
Gregor Fraser, who is going to Hart- 
ford to become vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

ce 


ARELY have I seen a person who 

appeared to measure so close to 
the flattering things said about him at 
such an occasion as did Mr. Fraser. In 
the first place I fancy he can be classed 
with John McGinley, general manager 
of casualty for the Travelers, as one of 
the handsomest men in the insurance 
business. In the second place, his un- 
affected sincerity and his modesty 
would impress anyone. Hartford has 
long had the unpleasant reputation of 
being cool to newcomers. I think it will 
give Mr. Fraser a warm welcome. 

* * * 


VERYTHING about the testimonial 

dinner to Mr. Fraser was delight- 
ful. The singing was especially so. I 
was delighted to hear again the splen- 
did voice of Howard N. Chandler, now 
a secretary of the Connecticut Mutual. 
I was in college with him, and every- 
one wondered then why he did not take 
up a musical instead of a business 
career. But he has made a success as 


an insurance man and he sings even 
better than he did years ago, so he evi- 
dently did the right thing. Yes, we do 
meet interesting people—now and then. 





N the current issue of Nation’s Busi- 
I ness, Strickland Gillian, the famous 
humorist, has an article that a great 
many insurance men ought to read, not 
only for a laugh but for serious study. 
It concerns banquets, chiefly hints on 
how not to run them. It is recom- 
mended to insurance men because in 
this business of ours, banquets, whether 
you approve of them or not, are an in- 
tegral part of the game. 

* * * 


ILLIAN describes with great gusto 
“ that type of homo sapiens we 
know so well, the toastmaster who takes 
up more time introducing the speakers 
than the featured orators themselves 
are allowed for their addresses. I can’t 
resist this generous quotation from his 
article relating to a recent banquet in 
New York: 

The chairman introduced the toast- 
master in about 4000 not-too-well- 
chosen words all intended to be highly 
facetious. The toastmaster then re- 
lieved his system of such material as he 
had always regarded as humorous. 
Having done this, he introduced Lotta 
Wriggles, the dancing girl. 

When she had done her bit, the toast- 
master introduced a member of their 
own organization who had been wise- 
cracking around the main office and 
slaying stenographers with his wit. He 
lasted forty minutes and was positively 
killing—that is, he killed the banquet 
so far as accomplishing its purpose was 
concerned. 

After that, another dancer appeared, 
followed by a song leader with whom 
those who could hear him sang “Sweet 
Adeline.” It was then 11.30. Many 
suburban trains were leaving at 11.42. 

The toastmaster arose again. 

“Ladies and gentle-mun,” he said, “I 
now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you a man,” etc., ending with a tri- 
umphant mispronunciation of my name, 
which he had never heard until that 
evening. 

Nobody heard what he said, but there 
were loud cries as I arose of “never 
heard of him.” ... They haven’t heard 
of me yet. 3 


T certainly sounds like old times, 

doesn’t it? No doubt it is poor taste 
for a member of what C. M. Cartwright 
terms the “Free Food Fleet” to criticise 
insurance banquet procedure, but I 
can’t help confessing that I have at- 
tended a number of banquets modeled 
strictly along the lines outlined by Mr. 
Gillian and that I would have gladly 
payed the tax to escape after the demi- 
tasse. Mr. Gillian says that any ban- 
quet that begins at seven o’clock should 
be over at 9.30 and that a man should 
either decide to get drunk or go to the 
banquet but not try to perform both 
duties simultaneously. Check! 
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Advertising Insurance 


HE advertising program of 

the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, 
Inc., well deserves the hearty sup- 
port the association asks of its 
members. The campaign will be 
begun in September and we have 
no doubt that the results will well 
justify the effort made and the 
money expended. 

The association has set forth 
with an almost brutal frankness 
some of the reasons why it be- 
lieves such a campaign is neces- 
sary. It asks why life insurance, 
which is rightly counted among 
the basic necessities of nearly 
every life, should be more difficult 
to sell than almost any other com- 
modity, and why it should not at- 
tract, in the main, more of the 
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better type of salesmen. Answer- 
ing the question it asks the asso- 
ciation says that it is because life 
insurance alone of the great mod- 
ern businesses, is trying to sell its 
wares with the selling methods of 
the Nineteenth Century. Those 
competing with life insurance for 
the average dollar, it continues, 
are investing money every year 
to buy the best advertising space 
and to employ the finest advertis- 
ing skill to carry their appeals 
into offices, into clubs and into all 
manner of places where the sales- 
man or themselves could never 
penetrate. 

Perhaps fearing that the diag- 
nosis of the trouble and the assur- 
ance that the remedy is advertis- 
ing may make the seller of insur- 
ance overconfident that general 
advertising will prove the great 
and the immediate ‘panacea the 
association urges him not to ex- 
pect any wonderful overnight in- 
crease in sales or popular interest 
as soon as the campaign gets un- 
der way. He is informed that it 
is the cumulative effect that mat- 
ters. But the life insurance 
agent is also informed, among 
other things, that if this consis- 
tently intelligent advertising of 
life insurance should lead him to 
only one minimum sale in the 
course of one full year the cam- 
paign would have been of direct 
and personal profit to him; that 
slowly but certainly the campaign 
will create in the minds of a con- 
stantly increasing number more 
intelligent concepts of the rela- 
tionship of life insurance to their 
personal economic problems and 
aspirations; that over a period of 
years the effect of the advertising 
will be to increase the sales to an 
extent that will more than repay 
its nominal cost; that the adver- 
tising will hasten the day of co- 
operative advertising by the com- 
panies; that soon after the adver- 
tisements begin to appear the 
value of the campaign will be 
recognized by those underwriters 
who now may be skeptical of it 
and that the campaign will teach 
to underwriters in general the 


5 


importance and necessity of ad- 
vertising their own business over 
their own signatures. 

Everything that will bring to 
the public a clearer and fuller 
understanding of what insurance 
is, what it costs and how in its 
many ramifications it can be 
fitted to every need and to every 
purse is for the good of insurance 
and of everyone, including the 
public, who has any connection 
with it. 

The campaign proposed by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York is a step in 
the right direction. 


Semi-Annual Index 


HE SPECTATOR is issued in 

two sections this week. Sec- 
tion II comprises an index to 
Volume CXXIV, covering the 
issues of the period from January 
to June, 1930, inclusive. Because 
of cross-reference by authors and 


‘by titles, as well as subject matter 


and names of companies, it forms 
a ready means of access to all 
worthwhile events in the insur- 
ance business during the past half 
year and to the various educa- 
tional features published during 
this time. It is distributed free 
as an additional service to sub- 
scribers. 


A Shameful Condition 


HE STATE of New York has 

no. monopoly on the shameful 
condition existing in its hospitals 
for insane on account of the pres- 
ence of grave fire hazards. The 
fourth fire this year recently oc- 
curred there. Three adjacent 
States in the South also occupy a 
similar unenviable position in 
public opinion because of their 
failure to safeguard their wards 
who are the unfortunate inmates 
of eleemosynary institutions from 
the ever present cangen of death 
by fire. 

Four years ago the Mississippi 
legislature authorized the build- 
ing of a new insane hospital to re- 
place the ante bellum structure 
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which at present houses more 
than a thousand demented per- 
sons, but by veto, Governor Bilbo 
has so far effectively blocked the 
completion of the new buildings. 
The grace of God and prompt ac- 
tion of the Jackson fire depart- 
ment have prevented the spread 
of several fires, any one of which 
might easily have resulted in a 
holocaust too horrible for contem- 
plation. 

Louisiana newspapers are de- 
nouncing Governor Long of that 
State in vigorous terms for build- 
ing a “million dollar’? residence 
for the governor while the insane 
of the State dwell in a firetrap. 

In Texas, State Fire Insurance 
Commissioner J. W. DeWeese 
calls attention to grave fire 
hazards existing in eight State in- 
stitutions, with other property 
not yet inspected. It is said that 
no funds are available at the pres- 
ent time for improving the build- 
ings. 

From a humanitarian stand- 
point, such conditions obtaining 
in four great Commonwealths 
are shameful, to indict American 
civilization in the mildest possible 
terms. A further continuation 
should bring about sufficient pub- 
lic indignation to result in prompt 
correction, regardless of the po- 
litical difficulties in the way of it, 
or the money cost involved. 





Canadian Fire Loss 


HE fire waste has lately been 

on the increase in Canada, as 
well as in the United States. Data 
compiled by The Monetary Times 
indicates that the fire loss in 
Canada in May, 1930, was $3,- 
940,950, showing an increase over 
the same month in 1929 of about 
$1,400,000 and a growth over the 
loss of April last of over $1,600,- 
000. The losses are composed 
chiefly of relatively small amounts 
on individuel losses, none of the 
property losses in May last hav- 
ing apparently exceeded $500,000. 
The Provinces showing increases 
in May last over May, 1929, are 
Alberta, British Columbia, Nova 
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Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, while 
the Provinces showing fair de- 
creases are Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. While it is rather 
early to hazard a guess as to the 
results of the current year, the 
trend of the fire loss in the early 
months of the year has been un- 
satisfactory in both the United 
States and Canada. However, a 
more favorable experience may 
yet equalize the record for the 
year. 


Group Business of Connecticut 


General Life 


On page 127 of The Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index for 1930, 
there is presented a list of companies 
writing group insurance. The figures 
of the Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, were inadvertently omitted. This 
company is seventh in size of group 
writing companies and during 1929 it 
wrote sixty-six policies for $101,360,697 
of insurance (including increase) and 
closed the year 1929 with 675 policies in 
force for $270,066,059 insurance out- 
standing with an increase during the 
year of $46,778,335. 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
work, 






Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Underwriters and 
Trust Men Meet 


Leading Producers Explain 
Salient Points in Busi- 
ness Trusts 








Fertile Source of Business 





A. Rushton Allen and Joseph H. 
Reese Address Philadelphia 
Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29.—Speaking 
at the joint meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
at the Union League, Joseph H. Reese 
and A. Rushton Allen, two of Philadel- 
phia’s leading underwriters, declared 
that if agents are to handle business in- 
surance trusts successfully, they must 
know something about the valuation 
method and all the other problems con- 
nected with the line. 

Previously, Mr. Reese had remarked 
that business insurance “is one of the 
most fertile sources for new business 
we have.” 

The joint meeting followed the final 
meeting of the year of the Philadelphia 
association. At the meeting, the new 
officers, headed by Arthur Cheyney, 
were installed. A buffet supper was 
held in between the two meetings. 

The principal speaker at the joint 
meeting was Gwilym A. Price, trust 
officer of the Peoples Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. His subject was Business 
Insurance Trusts. 

He said that business insurance is 
life insurance which fills a business 
rather than a personal or human need. 
He then went on to describe the various 
reasons for which it was issued—for 
surviving stockholders in a closed cor- 
poration to take over the interest; 
partnership insurance; business insur- 
ance issued to sole owner so that em- 
ployees may take over the business at 
his death. 
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Denies Mutual Benefit Life 
Application 


Albert Conway, former Supt. 
of Insurance of the State of New 
York, recently denied the request 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company for approval of the 
proposed disability forms S11, $12, 
$13 and $14, which had been sub- 
mitted for approval, as required 
by Section 107 of the Insurance 
Law. As a result of this decision 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company will not be permitted to 
issue its proposed disability bene- 
fits in connectionwith its life in- 
surance policies after June 30, 
1930. 











Mr. Price remarked that there was 
now a new kind of business insurance. 
That it was being used in the form of 
endowment policies to take up bond is- 
sues as the policies matured. 

He declared that there were certain 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Louis Lipsky, Former President of 
the Zionist Organization of America, 
who Resigned to Become President of 
the Judea Life Insurance Company 


Toronto Convention 
in Spotlight 





International Meeting Ex- 
pected to Draw Record 
Crowd to Canadian City 





Program Almost Ready 





Special Effort Is Being Made to 
Provide Material of Real 
Aid to Members 


Every four years there is held an 
International Convention of Life Un- 
derwriters under the joint auspices of 
the National Association: of Life Un- 
derwriters of the United States and the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada. The scene of this international 
gathering alternates between the 
United States and Canada, and 1930 is 
to be International Convention year 
in the Dominion, with the Life Under- 
writers Association of Toronto acting 
as host to the convention, which will 
be held in the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 


An elaborate convention organization 
has been set up headed by an Interna- 
tional Convention committee of which 
J. J. McSweeney, C. L. U. of Toronto, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, is chairman, with S. T. What- 
ley of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
of the United States, acting as vice- 
chairman. 

While no details as to the program 
have as yet been released, the program 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Leon Gilbert Simon, million dollar pro- 
ducer of New York, has all details prac- 
tically completed and a list of speakers 
will be released in the near future. 
There is every indication that the pro- 
gram of this convention will be one of 
the most interesting and most practical 
ever yet arranged for life underwriters. 

(Concluded on page 45) 


Life Insurance 














you don’t service 
your policyholders 


somebody else will... 









The heavy increase in policy loans since the 
stock market crash last October has given life 
insurance officials cause for serious concern. 

A large percentage of policyholders 
who borrow on their policies, especially 
those who borrow the limit, never pay 
another premium; the policies become 
lapsed, and the policyholders are lost to 
the company. 

The problem is that of aiding these bor- 
rowers to work out their individual finan- 


cial situations in such a manner that the 





loans will be repaid and the life insurance 





estate maintained intact. 





Unless these policyholders are taken 















AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 






care of by the companies which have made 
the loans, it is certain that many of them 
will be serviced by competing companies 
substituting new policies. 

Service work, protecting both the policy- 
holder and the company, has been done 
for years by the officials of the American 
Conservation Company. With a staff of 
trained men in the field, capable of cover- 
ing the entire country, this company is in 
a position to produce results at low average 
cost. One or two companies can now be 
added to the list of clients. 

Inquiries concerning methods and rates 


will be held in strict confidence. 
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Over a Million Paid to Group 
Beneficiaries 





Equitable Life Reports 574 Death 
Claims for Month of 
May 


Vice-president William J. Graham of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
commenting on the 574 death claims 
paid by the Society to Group policy 
beneficiaries during May, 1930, says: 
“Our claims for May, amounting to $1,- 
003,692.50, were an average amount for 
574 cases of $1,749. In 247 of these 
cases our records indicate no other in- 
surance was carried. Thus, 48.1 per 
cent of those insured relied solely on 
their Equitable Group Insurance. It 
is not known how many of these could 
not have obtained insurance other than 
Group. 

Statistics show that 16 per cent of 
workmen and others insured under 
Group contracts are impaired in health 
or otherwise ineligible for standard in- 
surance. In the remaining 327 cases, 
where insurance other than that in the 
Equitable was carried, 53 of these had 
$250 or less, 52 carried from $251 to 
$500, 80 carried from $501 to $1,000, 
and 142 had over $1,000 insurance, the 
total other insurance reported being 
$1,052,407. Claims were paid to wives 
in 359 cases, to children in 70 cases, to 
mothers in 50 cases. Wives and mothers 
numbering 409 were beneficiaries in 71 
per cent of the claims: paid in May; all 
other classes of beneficiaries, number- 
ing 165, representing 29 per cent. 

“The average time for which these 
policies were in force before becoming 
claims was only 57 months. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 














root tad 





limited production. 


Address 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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John H. Rees Joins Colonial Life 
as Publicity Director 


John H. Rees, formerly special rep- 
resentative of The National Under- 
writer Co., and The Rough Notes Co., 
with offices in New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Indianapolis, has accepted 
a position, as advertising and publicity 
director, with The Colonial Life Insur- 
ance. His executive offices will be at 
the company’s home office, Jersey City. 

Mr. Rees, who began his newspaper 
career in Trenton, N. J., was at one 
time connected with the late Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the National Pro- 
gressive Party, as publicity executive. 
For a number of years he was active in 
journalistic work in Pennsylvania rep- 
resenting—at various times—the Phila- 
delphia North American, Evening Tele- 
graph and Philadelphia Press. Later 
he edited his own weekly publications, 
the Journal of Progress and the Phila- 
delphia Journal of Commerce. After dis- 
posing of his interests in these periodi- 


cals he became advertising manager of 
the Metropolitan Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of New York and New 
Jersey. Prior to the World War he was 
made scheme manager of R. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro. 


The Pacific States Life 


HOLLYwoop, CAL. June 28.—Ac- 
quisition of the Lewis and Clark” 
Life Insurance Company, of Great 
Falls, Mont., will be completed by July 
1, according to the announcement of 
William L. Vernon, president of the 
Mountain States Life, of Hollywood, 
which is reinsuring the entire business 
of the former concern. At the same 
time, the name of the combined com- 
panies will be changed to the Pacific 
States Life. The Lewis and Clark Life 
is the seventh company to be taken 
over by the Mountain States, whose 
assets are increased by this latest deal 
to $2,538,547, and total insurance in 
force to $23,500,000. 











the sellers of life insurance. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





1860-1930 | 


On July 16, 1860, The Guardian Life commenced business. 4 


In its seventy years of service, the Company has won and held 
an ever-increasing number of friends among both the buyers and 


We appreciate these friendships, and from them derive added 
enthusiasm for and confidence in a still greater Guardian. 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 








- NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Insurance 








The Rewards of 


Consistency 


A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career tty dy opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL INSURANGS COMPANY OF NEw 
York affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


2nd aia peace 
an 
Manager of Agencies 














A Vacation 
at Old Point Comfort for 
Peoria Life Agents 


The vicinity of Old Point Comfort, Virginia, breathes 
an atmosphere of rare historical associations. The shade 
of that hardy adventurer, Capt. John Smith, moves in 
the ruins of the first permanent English settlement in 
America, at Jamestown. Fiery Patrick Henry thundered 
his protest against the Stamp Act at Williamsburg. 
American independence was won when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. 


In these impressive surroundings, the members of the 
Hundred Thousand Club, Two Hundred Thousand Club, 
and Quarter Million Club look forward eagerly to a 
pleasant vacation next month. They will gather from 
coast to coast, their Company’s guests. Lighter diver- 
sions are available in abundance—golf, sea bathing, 
every form of enjoyable recreation. 


The Peoria Life clubs affect the Company’s agents in 
two ways—both good. By strict requirements for mem- 
bership, they encourage the highest professional stand- 
ards of underwriting and service. By offering a worth 
while incentive for consistent production, they stimulate 
Peoria Life agents to realize more fully the earning 
possibilities of their own talents and this great business. 
They are an important part in the program of Service 
that helps Peoria Life agents make good. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 





Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 


PRODUCTION— 


of Paid Business by this 
Company showed a gain of 
Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 
1930. 



































CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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The Problem of an Insured 


Investment 





J.P. Davies in His Book of That 
Title Points Out a Solution of 
an Age-Old Question 


In view of the sad experiences of 
countless persons because of the stock 
market crash of last fall and the more 
recent slump in Wall Street it is no 
misnomer to call “An Insured Invest- 
ment,” by John P. Davies, just pub- 
lished by F. S. Crofts & Co., a timely 
book. Any person with money to in- 
vest or who expects at some time to 
be in such a position might well read 
this volume. It will furnish no tips 
as to buying something today that may 
—or may not—be rated onthe big or 
little board a month or so from now 
anywhere from ten to 150 points 
higher. The stock speculator, it is 
true, might get one very valuable tip, 
to beware. 

Mr. Davies classifies -the financial 
progress of every successful man who 
builds his own fortune without the aid 
of inherited wealth under three heads: 
Struggle, accumulation, conservation. 
He discusses such questions as the 
stability of government bonds and 
other securities commonly supposed to 
be gilt edge. Having cleared the way 
he takes up in great detail the ques- 
tion of life insurance from the invest- 
ment standpoint. He writes in a clear 
and concise style and both his facts 
and conclusions, we believe, defy 
denial. To condense these into a para- 


graph or two would be impossible. 

In his conclusion the author says 
that to intelligently use the insured 
investment features of life insurance 
contracts as the dependable backbone 
of a financial plan for his family, his 
business associates and himself it is 


Stephen M. Babbit 
President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 
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obvious that a man must carefully 
analyze his ambitions, opportunities 
and obligations. His opportunities, says 
Mr. Davies, must be made to produce 
the funds with which to adequately and 
securely finance his obligations and 
ambitions. Then, with the assistance 
of a competent life insurance counsel- 





ll 





lor, he can arrange definite contracts 
to provide complete financial protec- 
tion for his dependents and an ideal 
investment for himself. By outright 
purchase or by insured installment 
purchase he can acquire his perfect 
insured investments. The’ price of the 
book is $2.25. 
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NOW. READY! 


Agency 
Building 

and 
Management 


@ A Book for 
General Agent and Man- 
ager Explaining Methods 
of Selecting and Devel- 
oping New Men for the 
Life Insurance Business 
—Methods That Have 
Been Proved in the Prac- 
tical School of Expe- 
rience. 
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Price $2.75 
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Life News in 
Brief 











Promoted to Superintendency 


After five years’ experience as agent 
and assistant superintendent with the 
Western and Southern Life at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., John S. Hermansdorfer 
has been promoted to superintendent at 
Ashland, Ky., succeeding J. E. Nichol. 


Joins American National Life 


DALLAS, TEX., June 30.—Walter Gra- 
ham, for fifteen years connected with 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Dallas, has been named man- 
ager of the group department for the 
American National Life Insurance 
Company of Galveston. 


Nashville Life Underwriters 


In the absence of President Easter- 
ling, Alf Williams presided at the June 
meeting of the Nashville, Tenn., Life 
Underwriters Association. The speaker 
of the evening, Harvey Weeks, secre- 
retary of the Central Hanover Trust 
Company of New York, was enthusi- 
astically received by a large gathering 
of local insurance men. 


Conn. Mutual Names Cashier 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Harvey Goodwin was 
appointed cashier of the company, ef- 
fective July 1. 


Columbus Mutual Life An- 
nounces New Rates 


Effective July 1, The Columbus Mu- 
tual of Columbus, Ohio, will put in new 
rates for disability. Income and waiver 
of premium will be allowed beginning 
with the fourth month and continuing 
so long as the disability continues. Dis- 
ability benefits in no case will be al- 
lowed prior to six months before notice 
is received at the home office. 


Vice-President of Southern Old 
Line Life 


DALLAS, TEX., June 29.—Announce- 
ment is made by C. C. Slaughter, presi- 
dent of the Southern Old Line Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, of the ap- 
pointment of E. F. White as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. Mr. 
White formerly was with the Aetna of- 
fices in Dallas and later vice-president 
and secretary of the Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company. He was for- 
merly president of the North Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Life Insurance 


Aetna Agents Convene 


DALLAS, TEX., June 30.—Representa- 
tives and employees of the Houston 
agency of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company attended the annual frolic of 
the agency at Galveston a few days 
ago. The agency has been holding its 
outing in Galveston for a number of 
years. The biggest part of the day 
was spent in the surf and at sight- 
seeing. There was a business meeting 
and a dinner in the evening. Joseph 
Smith is general agent for the com- 
pany at Houston. 


Illinois Bankers Life Licensed in 
Three More States 


Extension of the operations of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Monmouth, IIl., into the States 
of Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas will 
be undertaken immediately, following 
the granting of license to the company 
in those States recently. The company 
was admitted to the State of Texas a 
few weeks ago and is now operating in 
five States outside of Illinois, having 
been licensed in Arkansas_ several 
months ago. 

















Introducing -- 


MR. I. M. 


the months roll along. 








I am making good at my “job” and am doing better as 


I have an attractive contract with a REAL organization 
which offers every assistance to 


Write—William McCallum, Agency Director 
National Fidelity Life Bldg. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
RALPH H. RICE, President 


HAPPY 








“I am the luckiest man 


in the world. I repre- 


sent 


NATIONAL 
FIDELITY 
LIFE! 


I write the new-born babe 


and Old Man You. 





Yours Truly.” 
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HE accompanying picture was 

taken at the June Golf Tourna- 
ment held by the Equitable’s Board of 
Managers of the New York Metropoli- 
tan District as guests of Mr. Sheppard 
Homans at the Englewood Country 
Club. Thirty-one members partici- 
pated. 

Prizes were awarded on the Kickers 
Handicap basis. The winners were 
Messrs. Sheppard Homans, Jean 
Homans, his son--who had low gross 


EQUITABLE LIFE BOARD OF MANAGERS HOLDS ANNUAL GOLF 


TOURNAMENT 


scores of 75—William Fitting, Presi- 
dent Parkinson, F. H. Devitt, H. H. 
Ready, A. A. Harris, Dan Mason, P. 
P. Lee, I. Hirsch and William Master- 
son. The guests of the Managers were 
President Parkinson, Vice-President 
Jones, Second Vice-Presidents Kling- 
man and Parsons, and the well known 
“Roxy,”—S. L. Rothafel. 

Dinner followed the tournament. 
Harold Letcher, presiding officer, re- 
linquished his position after holding 





the office for two terms, to William Fit- 
ting, newly elected. 

“Roxy” was the guest of honor. 
Speeches were made by Messrs. “Roxy,” 
President Parkinson and Messrs. Let- 
cher and Fitting. 

Once a year the Board plays for the 
Frank L. Jones trophy, now held by 
Jack Haviland. It is expected that 
the cup tournament will be held this 
year during the Equitable’s French 
Lick Convention. 








Annual Meeting of Memphis 
Life Underwriters 





James R. Campbell Elected Presi- 
dent; Edw. J. McCormack 
Endorsed for National Post 


Endorsement of Col. Edward J. Mc- 
Cormack by the Memphis Association 
of life underwriters as a nominee for 
first vice-president of the National As- 
sociation at the Toronto Convention, 
and the appointment of a sponsoring 
committee with Harry G. Allen, chair- 
man. Henry Lake and Thomas B. 
Hooker to further Col. McCormack’s 
candidacy, featured an _ enthusiastic 
meeting of the Memphis Association on 
Friday, June 27. 

Col. McCormack, general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, who was 
chairman of the memorable Memphis 
Convention in 1928, declined the nom- 
ination that year, but was re-nominated 
for fourth vice-president the year fol- 
lowing at Detroit and at Washington 
last year was made second vice-presi- 
dent. He is a vigorous, enthusiastic as- 
sociation official and his work with 
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southern associations is rapidly bring- 
ing them to the front as powerful units 
of the National Association. He has 
been the executive committeeman of the 
Memphis association for the past six 
years and is a prominent figure at all 
conventions. 

James R, Campbell, general agent of 
the Provident Mutual Life was. elected 
president of the Memphis Association 
to succeed Vann Pritchartt, manager of 
the Travelers, under whose administra- 
tion the Memphis Association sponsored 
the State Convention in March. Harry 
G. Allen, who was president of the 
Memphis Association at the time of the 





Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference 


President G. R. Kendall an- 
nounces that it has been definitely 
decided to hold the 1930 meeting 
of the Industrial Insurers’ Con- 
ference at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Septem- 
ber 17, 18 and 19. 











Memphis National Association Conven- 
tion, was named first vice-president. 
E. R. Caldwell, manager of the Pru- 
dential was elected second vice-presi- 
dent and Joe Ransom, New York Life, 
reelected secretary. W. F. Wright, 
Massachusetts Mutual, was elected 
treasurer. 





Prudential Veteran Honored 

Samuel E. Long, superintendent of 
the Harrisburg No. 1, Pa., district of 
the Prudential Insurance Company, re- 
cently completed thirty years of con- 
tinuous service with the company. A 
banquet in his honor was held at the 
New Zimbro Shrine Building, in Har- 
risburg, at which in attendance were 
Assistant Secretary E. J. Maclver, 
Supervisor H. M. Stewart and Division 
Manager James G. Parkinson. 


Actuaries’ Fall Meeting 
The fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held Oct. 
30 and 31 at Springfield, Ill. Head- 
quarters will be the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. 


Life Insurance: 












ORDINARY 


POLICIES 
Whole Life Limited Payment 


Endowment 














Premiums Payable 
Semi-Annually Quarterly 


INDUSTRIAL 


POLICIES 
Whole Life Limited Payment 







Annually Monthly 










Endowment 





Issued on All Lives to Sixty-five 
Premiums Payable on a Weekly Basis 






Contracts in Both Departments 
Contain all Modern Features 







Over $115,000,000 Insurance in Force 







The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office Jersey City, N. J. 
































Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets 
$66,078,899.84 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$5,843,679.30 





Total Payments to Policyholders 
Since Organization 
$57,731,337.00 


—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


JOHN G. WALKER BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 








































To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents ... and will be! 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Considering a Change? 
Do Something About It | 


Learn what there is about the Uni- 
versal policy that is drawing new 
and experienced men to the Na- 
tional Life Company at such an un- 
precedented rate. 


We believe the Universal is the most 
attractive policy now being sold. 
The experience of our representa- 
tives, new and old, supports this 


belief. 


May we tell you about the Uni- 
versal policy and the attractive prop- 
osition we have for representatives? 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 Eleventh Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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High Spots in an Active Year 
of Association Work _ 


Indianapolis Life Underwriters Quadrupled 
Association Membership During 
the Past Y ear 


Life Underwriters has just closed 

an outstanding year. When Joel 
T. Traylor was elected president in 
1929 the association reported to 
national headquarters a paid member- 
ship of 156. When the gavel fell on 
the closing meeting of his administra- 
tion the paid membership registered 
522. And this in a town of less than 
400,000. 

But the membership record is only 
an index of the activities along other 
lines. Behind Mr. Traylor there has 
been a board of directors that has given 
not only sympathetic but whole-hearted 
cooperation in carrying out Mr. Tray- 
lor’s program for the year which in 
itself was most unusual. The program 
for the whole year revolved around the 
central theme “What can life insurance 
do for Marion County?” Indianapolis 
is in Marion County. 

The association was divided into 
large committees under capable chair- 
men, each committee assigned the job 
of carrying on a particular project. 
Each month the program committee, 
with Herbert Luckey as its chairman, 
offered a program made up of two 
parts, first an outstanding speaker who 
talked upon a subject of vital interest 
to the man in the field, then a closed 
session at which the heads of the 
standing committees made their reports 
on “What life insurance is doing for 
Marion County.” 

Among the major projects undertaken 
for the year was the insertion in pri- 
vate publications in Marion County of 
life insurance information in the form 
of human interest stories. The com- 
mittee charged with doing this 
functioned so thoroughly that among 
the accomplishments was a story in 
“Carfacts” published by the Indianap- 


Tus Indianapolis Association of 


Headquarters for 


Salary Savinas 


System Cases-~ s 
If not now 
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olis Street Railway Compauy, a story 
that was reprinted throughout the 
country and made the basis of a cam- 
paign in behalf of life insurance and 
transportation put on by the Cincinnati 
Street Car Company during the year. 
Several pages on life insurance were 
carried in the monthly house organ of 
the L. S. Ayres Store, the largest 
department store in Indianapolis, and 
now and again features were run in the 
community newspapers published in the 
different sections of the city. 

The educational committee brought 
Dr. S. S. Huebner to Indianapolis twice 
during the year, once as a speaker in 
the open forum series of the Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce under the 
auspices of the underwriters and later 
in the year again as an open forum 
speaker for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, this time under the auspices of 
the Chamber itself. 

On the second occasion Dr. Huebner 
spoke on the stock market with only 
casual reference to life insurance but 
with such telling effect on the place of 
the stock market in the economics of 
the country, with such pronouncement 
against dabbling in the stock market, 
that the association felt that the money 
invested for the occasion was a rich 
investment for the citizens of Marion 
County. In advance preparation for 
this meeting the Chamber of Commerce 
put in amplifiers so that the overflow 
in the halls of the Chamber could hear 
as distinctly as those who were able to 
secure places in the dining room where 
the address was delivered and the high 
schools and local colleges in the broad- 
casting area of Indianapolis tuned in 
for the talk for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the economics classes. Much 
publicity was given to both meetings by 
the newspapers. 


fo a oil 
of the 
Sage Life 


Man. 
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A “crash and color” committee was 
set up. Its duty was to gather “color” 
stories, stories of how life insurance is 
functioning for the benefit of individ- 
uals in Marion County, and “crash” 
stories, stories of crashes in businesses 
and homes and in the lives of individ- 
uals through the lack of life insurance. 

The committee for cooperation with 
women’s clubs, acting in conjunction 
with other associations in the State, 
brought Mrs. Walter S. Pritchard of 
Iowa to Indiana for the purpose of tell- 
ing of the manner in which she has 
brought together the organized under- 
writers and federated club women of 
Iowa. As a result of the meeting in 
Indianapolis, where twenty-five key club 
women were guests of the association, a 
movement was started for the appoint- 
ment of an insurance chairman for the 
Federated Women’s Clubs in Indiana. 

The closing meeting of the year took 
the form of a circus. When the doors 
were thrown open the crowd wedged 
its way in as at a real circus, to circus 
tunes played with a vim and found 
itself besieged by balloon and pop- 
corn venders, and carried off its feet 
by the shouts from all sides as the 
touching of table furniture emitted 
explosions, food cracked to pieces and 
stunts popped up everywhere. 

During the meeting a prospect made 
an agent stop long enough to take away 
an application from him and to furnish 
the details of how to make settlement 
and get medical examination; an En- 
glish headwaiter helped members with 
their table manners; a policeman tried 
to make arrests and failing sang a 
solo; “Mr. Gallagher” and “Mr. 
Shean” ran a duet; an artist depicted 
underwriters in verse and pictures and 
a street corner fakir piled up the values 
in a life insurance program and offered 
them all—all man desires of earthly 
things—for a dime. 

During the year the by-laws of the 
association were changed so that new 
members coming in join not for a year 
but as in a social club, for life, with 
provision whereby they are to be 
carried as members until written resig- 
nation has been approved by the Board 
of Directors. 


The Home Office of the 
Uncoln National GFe. 
‘Insurance e Company -- 
of Fort Wayne. Ind. 
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Workable Machinery 


To inspire men to new horizons is not 
enough. With us, practical Sales Train- 
ing Methods and tested Sales Aids fur- 
nish the workable machinery for greater 
goals of achievement. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


1846 Over 84 years in Business 1930 








‘aoe 
COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 





Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 























356,988 
PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters 
in first five months 
of 1930 


$19,000,000 of 
BUSINESS 


sold on lives of 
“‘advertised”’ prospects 


in same period 


Bankers Life Company 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Established 1879 
Des Moines, Iowa 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hollywood, California 


William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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Mobley’s Folders 


FOR INSURANCE SELLING 





Life Insurance the Cornerstone of Civilization 
The Man Who Lived Too Long! 

The “Twister” 

Two Homes 

The House That Was Insured 100 Years 
Procrastination. 














Every life insurance agent must create HIS public— 
must first secure the attention of the prospect. 
MOBLEY’S FOLDERS furnish an excellent way to 
do this. 


Each folder is a concise and striking appeal to every 
insurable man or woman. 


LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNERSTONE OF 
CIVILIZATION makes its appeal by a series of car- 
toons. The other folders bring briefly to the reader's 
attention, through illustrations, the benefits of life in- 
surance and the sword of Damocles that hangs over 
his head if he is not insured. 


Sent to men and women with the agent’s card or 
accompanied by a letter they will produce results. 
Their attractiveness will demand attention. Their sub- 
ject matter is so well expressed and so graphically pre- 
sented that it cannot be ignored. 


The price of LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNER. 
STONE OF CIVILIZATION is $55 per thousand. For 
each of the other folders it is $30 per thousand. 








Write for _ sample copies, 10 cents each. 
IAberal discount fer quantity orders. 
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New Book Is Published on 
Agency Management 





Practical, Up-to-Date Discussion 
of All Phases of Subject Re- 
leased for Distribution 


A problem of paramount interest to 
all life insurance executives, general 
agents and managers has been made 
the subject of a newly published book 
by J. Carter Witt. This book is en- 
titled “Agency Building and Manage- 
ment” and is one of the most thorough- 
going discussions of the subject ever 
presented. 

As the author avers in the opening 
chapter, the key thought in agency 
building is securing and developing 
men. Volume of business will follow 
such a program as naturally as water 
flows down hill. 

J. Carter Witt has had long experi- 
ence in the life insurance business. He 
has applied the methods he advocates 
with outstanding success, both in the 
capacity of district manager and State 
manager for one of the leading com- 
panies of the country. His methods 
are field-tested. 

In this book every step of training, 
from selection to the last word in su- 
pervision, is fully discussed. Nothing 
is left in the realm of generality. Asa 
guide to the subject, the publication is 
all that its title implies—truly an 
agency builder and a guide to proper 
management methods. 

Following an opening analysis of 
“The Job,” the first part of the book 
discusses such matters as developing 
methods, selection, primary and office 
training. 

It follows with succeeding prere 
devoted to the following subjects: Four 
Major Points in All Training, Locating 
Insurance Needs and Planning Proper 
Presentations, Field Training, Prospect 
Card System and Weekly Report, Stim- 
ulating and Motivating, Use of Imagi- 
nation in Selling Life Insurance, Three 
Main Problems in Selling, Selling to 
Cover Specific Needs, Service by the 
Agent, Conservation. 

Agency Building and Management is 
published by The Spectator Company, 
243 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. It sells for $2.75 per copy with 
a discount for quantity orders. 


Prudential Industrial Leader 


In the Moline, Ill., district, which 
leads the entire Prudential field in in- 
dustrial increase for the year, Agent 
B. F. Mitchem heads the list in this 
branch—a leader of leaders. His rec- 
ord for production in the other branches 
of the business is also far above the 
average, 
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Progress During 1930 | 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 
by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 
months of 1929. 


issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 


minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 




















Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





OUR TERRITORY 
a Missouri 
diana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 





(A Corner Conversation) 


“What are you doing, Bill?” 

“Guaranteeing incomes, Jim. The 
most profitable and enjoyable work 
I’ve ever tackled.” 

“What do you mean—guarantee- 
ing incomes?” 

*T’m local agent for the Income 
Guaranty Company, of South Bend, 
Ind., and I sell a positive guarantee 
that men and women will not lose a 
single day’s pay on account of 
sickness or accident. 

“It’s not like selling Insurance, 
Jim. It’s a new and different kind 
of income protection that certainly 
appeals to every thinking man or 
woman who wishes to safeguard 
their income.” 

Isn’t That An Interesting 
Way to Introduce Accident 
and Health Insurance? 

Wouldn’t you like to represent a 
company whose plan is presented 





in such a pleasing, interest-arousing 
manner? 
Write us NOW for complete in- 
ee formation concerning our Gold 
Seal Non-Cancellable Full Coverage 
Policies. 


Tnecome Guaranty Company 





fo 





“Incomes Guaranteed” 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 Legal Reserve Stock Compan 
——{ Established 1917 }+——-_ South Bend, Ind. 


Income Building 


Life Insurance 
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Unemployment Insurance 


<eHe> 


Some of the Common DifficenlIties Which Have 
Combined to Make the Problem a Serious One 


HE unemployment insurance prob- 
[in abroad is becoming serious. It 

doesn’t work out right, the ex- 
penses form a serious burden for both 
government and private industry; on 
the other hand, the insurance seems to 
convert itself slowly from a form of 
social protection to a fine source of in- 
come which the workman or woman 
hates to miss. Great Britain, for in- 
stance, has spent, since the armistice, 
an approximate amount of £500,000,- 
000; one is tempted to imagine the 
works of public construction or indus- 
trial expansion which might have been 
undertaken with such a large sum. 


Evils of the Dole 

There can be no doubt to the ob- 
server of the effects of unemployment 
insurance abroad but that the dole is 
becoming a social cancer and that it 
destroys personal initiative and stimu- 
lus. In Great Britain and in Germany 
it draws women from housework and 
chases them after industrial positions 
which promise unemployment benefits. 
Out of some 1,500,000 unemployed in 
Great Britain it is estimated that at 
least 250,000 are women and another 
75,000 juveniles. 

That the unemployment insurance 
law in Great Britain, in its present 
form, is missing its point, may be seen 
from the fact that probably 25 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed are 
men and women of old age or who are 
out of work for a long time and, at 
any rate, no longer capable of steady 
employment. They fall under the un- 
employment category, but according to 
the origin of their misery they should 
be sustained by old age insurance. 

In Germany, again, the number of 
unemployed has been mounting rapidly 
since the introduction of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law on Oct. 1, 1927. At 
that time less than 400,000 persons were 
eligible; in the following January it 
rose to 1,333,000; in February to 2,- 
500,600; in March, 1930, their number 
amounted to approximately 3,000,000 
men and women. It is therefore no 
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By G. HIRSCHFELD 


j [ly presenting the accompanying 
article on unemployment insur- 
ance as it operates in foreign coun- 
tries THE SPECTATOR in no wise 
deprecates the institution in prin- 
ciple. The many troublesome prob- 
lems which have developed in the 
systems as practiced in Great Britain 
and Germany should serve as a guide 
and make possible material improve- 
ment in the extension of this form 
of insurance in America—Editor’s 














4 Note. p: 


wonder that the “Federal Institution 
for the Support of the Unemployed” in 
Germany which is in charge of unem- 
ployment insurance and is controlled by 
the government, showed a deficit in each 
of the first three months of the present 
year of between $20,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000. A certain portion of the deficit 
is covered by special funds, but the 
bulk, namely about 75 per cent, must 
be obtained from the Reich in the form 
of short-term loans. 


The German System 


In view of the widespread unemploy- 
ment in the United States it seems of 
interest to look into the reasons behind 
the present inadequacy of unemploy- 
ment insurance abroad. Germany, with 
a well-organized insurance system, 
gives probably the best idea as to what 
is wrong with this particular kind of 
insurance. In the United States, efforts 
are being made to tax the industry 
with unemployment insurance. This is 
just the point where the German indus- 
try raises a shart protest. As a matter 
of fact, the tax burden, including repa- 
rations, interest on foreign loans, 
heavy federal and municipal as well as 
State taxes, have taxed already the ca- 
pacity of the private industry; appar- 
ently the limit of private taxation is 
reached. 

It is now tried to produce work for 
the unemployed so that the latter may 
pay for their insurance. But in order 
to create work, machines and tools have 
to be procured; both cost money. If 
there would be surplus capital, the la- 
bor market itself would profit there- 
from; if there is no capital (as is ac- 





tually the case), the money drawn from 
other sources would be missing some- 
where else in agriculture or industry, 
and in one of these branches the de- 
mand for labor would be declining in 
view of capital-shortage. Again, with- 
out material, machines and tools, there 
could no emergency work be created. 


Inequalities Developed 

According to the experiences of the 
last thirty months, it would seem as if 
it was not so much the problem of get- 
ting work for the total number of un- 
employed but rather of reducing the 
number of persons who are not justified 
in claiming their unemployment dole. 
There is a lot of people who draw on 
the Reich’s funds but actually work, 
especially in those trades which allow 
housework. There are married people 
who are included in the law; yet, in 
many cases either the man or the wo- 
man is working, which does not stop 
the other part to draw unemployment 
support. 

There are a number of juveniles who 
live in their parents’ home and pay very 
little for board. Even these are sus- 
tained by the Reich on unemployment. 
Quite a few of the unemployed have 
given up their positions and take their 
time in getting into some other posi- 
tion; yet, they form part of the large 
army of supported unemployed. 

The extent to which unemployment 
money is wasted in some of the above 
cited instances becomes clear from the 
following figures (which are taken from 
a survey of the “Wirtschaftsdienst,” 
4/11/30): There are perhaps 10,000 
married women who are supported but 
whose husbands are working. About 
40,000 men out of work have wives 
earning money; there are something 
like 16,000 people who have given up 
their positions voluntarily. 

These, of course, are estimates, but 
they may well be applied for practical 
suggestions in order to find a solution 
for the present unemployment insur- 
ance’ problem. With a few other sav- 
ings in administration and manage- 
ment, the total reduction of unemploy- 
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ment payments would amount to ap- 
proximately $25,000,000, a very consid- 
erable sum of money. 

If 45 per cent of the supported un- 
employed are twenty-five years of age 
vr younger, there must be something 
wrong with unemployed insurance. The 
main trouble is that the law in its pres- 
ent form gives by far too much liberty 
and is altogether too generous. 

One of the consequences is the heavy 
burden on the Reich’s funds; but a 
graver effect results in the encourage- 
ment of people to go out of work or 
stay out of work. If a man or a woman 
is offered, say, a position that pays $20 
a week but has the choice to go loafing 
at $15 a week, there will not be a few 
who take the latter course. In other 
words, the control is too lax and people 
are too easily inclined to get the benefit 
out of the generosity of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 


Varying Standards 


Besides, the law is not just if it sup- 
ports, for instance, the bricklayer who 
makes enough money to last him for 
the dead season, with the contribution 
of a poor working woman who has to 
work her head off all year round in or- 
der to make the barest existence but 
who has to pay her premium as every- 
body else for unemployment insurance. 
Only that it would not pay the small 
woman to reap the benefit of unem- 
ployment insurance as it would not 
cover the needs for herself and so many 
children. The real benefit goes to those 
who do not have to work anyway, for 
instance, the seasonal workers, or the 
juveniles who have not to worry about 
their living expenses as father makes 
enough money for the family, or the 
married people one of whom is working 
while the other draws unemployment 
insurance. 

The generosity of the German unem- 
ployment insurance law (and, for that 
matter, the British, the French and 
others, too) is the more surprising as 
in other branches of social insurance, 
for instance sickness and disability in- 
surance, there is very strict control and 
other protective measures against ex- 
cessive demands. There are officials 
going around, checking the data given 
by the beneficiaries and looking into the 
condition of the families, homes and so 
on. The regulation in these branches 
is, as a whole, rather severe, but the 
consequence and the good effect of such 
strict organization and control is shown 
in the sound financial condition of these 
insurance companies. 

What, then, is the lesson for similar 
insurance measures in the United 
States? First of all, the unemployment 
insurance, if it comes, cannot be gen- 
eralized; it is not possible to put a law 
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into effect saying that all persons un- 
employed are entitled to unemployment 


insurance, or rather dole. While the 
prosperous status of the economic con- 
dition of the United States may be able 
to weather the storm of unemployment 
demands, such law would, no doubt, in- 
fluence many people to go around and 
claim support instead of looking for 
work. The stimulus would be taken out 
of concentrated and ambitious work, 
and what today is need for earning 
money would then be convenience. 

The condition and extent of actual 
unemployment would have to be ana- 
lyzed and all those persons be elimi- 
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nated who according to their earning 
power could well sustain themselves. 
Married people, juveniles, seasonal 
workers and (in the wider sense of the 
word) all single persons would have to 
be carefully checked. It is the old peo- 
ple and men or women upon whom a 
family is dependent who are in need of 
unemployment insurance. This, of 
course, would require quite an organiza- 
tion in order to make a strict and care- 
ful check-up and control possible. But 
this larger expenditure could probably 
be amply compensated by larger con- 
tributions on part of the insured as well 
as by substantial government support. 








Methods Vary But Results 
Are the Same 





How Two Agents of Central 
States Life Reached Objectives 
by Different Routes 


‘That there are many ways of at- 
taining the pinnacle as a life insurance 
producer is borne out by the methods 
and records of two of the leading per- 
sonal production stars of the Central 
States Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Co., Rich R. Correll, who paid 
for $390,846 in 1929, and Leo W. 
Higley, who won the presidency of the 
Central States Life Club last year with 
a paid-for production in excess of 
$450,000. 

Correll and Higley have just two 
things in common. Both are agents for 
the Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany and both are successful. But 
there the parallel divided sharply. Their 
modus operandi are as different as a 
Chicago gangster and a holy man of 
India. But they both keep plugging 





R. R. Correll 


in their own individual ways. And that 
is the secret of their success, per- 
sistency of purpose. 

In his early business Correll was 
editor of the Clark Chronicle of Clark, 
Mo., and he took an active interest in 
politics. He served two terms in the 
State legislature and had the distinction 
of presiding at the first session of the 
House of Representatives in Missouri’s 
new capitol building. 

Closing his legislative career Correll 
came to St. Louis where he met Al 
Hardy, who formerly was superintend- 
ent of insurance for Missouri. Mr. 
Hardy interested him in life insurance 
with the result that later Correll be- 
came an agent for the Central States 
Life. Commencing in 1921 he has never 
failed to produce at least $150,000 a 
year, notwithstanding that he started 
in the business green and never had any 
special training. His best source of 
new business has been his old policy- 
holders. He always keeps in very close 
touch with his clients, sees that they 
keep their insurance in force and when 

(Concluded on page 27) 





Leo W. Higley 
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ance will be just about average. 


cessful man, who, after all, is the most likely prospect, we may be 
pretty certain that his reaction to and knowledge of life insur- 
Or about one-fifth of what we all 


I: selling life insurance to the average man or the average suc- 


would like it to be. Take for instance the case of a successful business 
man to whom William M. Whitney, Mutual Benefit Life agent in 


New York City, was able to be of service. 


This narrative, which is 


reprinted from the company’s publication, The Pelican, contains a 
splendid sales lesson and will show how easy it is to convince an 


open-minded man of the benefits of life insurance. 


follows: 
+ cd * 


I had a $3,000 policy which the local 
agent put on my desk for me to deliver 
in person as an office lead. I had the 
man’s name, date of birth, address, and 
his policy. So I looked over the policy 
to find out how much other insurance he 
had, how long he had had the policy, 
what its cash value was, but was in a 
hurry and went out without finding out 
how he left his dividends. I went up to 
his office and he was out, so I made a 
cold canvass next door. When the pros- 
pect came in I introduced myself as 
from the Mutual Benefit local agency 
and said (approximately): “Mr. De 
Long, the new general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Company asked me to 
deliver this policy in person to you and 
check up with you on your situation to 
see if this change in beneficiary accom- 
plished what you desire.” 

Mr. R— thanked me very much and 
said to sit down. “What can I tell 
you,” said he, to which I replied: 


A Suggestion 


“I noticed that you have changed 
your beneficiary from your wife to your 
daughter, and was interested in know- 
ing why this was so, because I might 
have some suggestions to make which 
would be of benefit to you.” 

“The only reason I did it was because 
my wife died last fall,” was the reply. 

After sympathizing with him for a 
minute, I went on asking him if the 
daughter whom he had just made bene- 
ficiary was his only daughter. He said 
that she was. I then asked how old she 
was and he told me nineteen. I was 
trying to get information from him and 
lead up to it gradually, showing a rea- 
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son for each question, and at this time 
stated, “I asked for your daughter’s age 
because if you are leaving this insur- 
ance to your daughter as a sort of a 
clean-up fund or emergency fund, to 
be used at your death to defray those 
expenses, it would be impossible for you 
to do so if you died before your daugh- 
ter became of age. The money in that 
case would have to go to her legal 
guardian and be used for her own per- 
sonal use.” Mr. R— said that he had 
left it to her for her own personal uses. 
I then asked him what relation his 
policy bore to his other insurance, the 
reason for the question being that some 
companies have a better interest rate 
on funds left with them than others. 
He said that he didn’t have any other 
insurance, so I asked him if he realized 
how much shrinkage there was at a 
man’s death in his property and funds. 


A Convincing Argument 


When he said that he had no idea, I 
explained that most men spent forty 
years making money and less than forty 
minutes trying to find out how to leave 
it, and it was a very interesting thing 
to work out how much his death ex- 
penses would really mean. So I said, 
“In round numbers, Mr. R—, what 
would your estate amount to today, and 
would it consist of stocks and bonds or 
mostly property?” He told me that his 
total estate was $300,000, and very lit- 
tle of it property—about $40,000 in 
a home—most of it in non-income pro- 
ducing securities. Whereupon I pulled 
out my little card published by the Na- 
tional City Bank, which shows the re- 
sults of investigations of several hun- 
dred estates and their shrinkage, and 








passed it over to him with the remark: 
“You can see for yourself what the av- 
erage man with your size estate has to 


use cash for.” He immediately replied: 
“T ought to have $50,000, and I have it 
in the bank. I always keep that much 
cash on hand.” 


Estate Shrinkage 


I then pointed out to him that his en- 
tire estate including his cash in the 
bank would have to go through the 
probate court and would be subjected 
to delay and a lot of legal fuss and that 
it might just happen that his wife’s 
relatives might serve certain papers on 
his estate which would tie up the entire 
cash in the bank, and this would force 
his executives to all kinds of trouble 
and maybe very unprofitable liquidation 
of some of his assets in order to raise 
ready cash. I then pointed out that life 
insurance is payable in cash twenty- 
four hours after it becomes a claim, 
that it escapes the probate court, had 
nothing to do with his will, would give 
his executives an opportunity to deal 
with his trustees and get the life insur- 
ance money for their own use, thereby 
avoiding any forced sale of property or 
assets in order to properly take care of 
debts, administration, etc. 

Mr. R— then looked up and said, 
“It appears as though I ought to have 
$50,000 of life insurance,” and I as- 
sented. He next said, “Well, what’s the 
rate at my age?” and when I told him, 
he said that the trust officer who han- 
dled his affairs was out of town, and 
that as soon as he returned he would 
like to talk with him, and he would then 
give me a ring when he was ready to 
go ahead with the insurance. 


Pan-American Appointments 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of the following district managers: 
Dorris A. Musick, Huntington, W. Vas 
J. R. Harper, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; 
A. H. Fleming, Selma, Ala.; E. E. Van 
Natta, Sedalia, Mo.; Mason D. Field, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How to Get Inside the House 


The Friendly Approach Is a Fundamental Requt- 
site, Especially in Selling Life Insurance 


to Women 


By WILLIAM C., Morton, 


Superintendent, National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ALL the cold canvassing that we 
Aven do would not do us much 


good unless we could get inside 
the house, and we would not be much 
better off if we got inside the house and 
then did not make the sale. So I shall 
endeavor to tell in this article just how 
to gain admittance to the house, so we 
can really get an actual interview. 
To say that an agent makes so many 
calls per day spells absolutely nothing 
unless he is able to explain his propo- 
sition. There is no special effort in go- 
ing from house to house and giving 
away calendars and needles. Anyone 
can do that. To do no more than that 
could not of itself be considered good 
salesmanship. But to give away a cal- 
endar or a package of needles and be 
able to say something or do something 
that will cause the lady of the house to 
invite you in for a further explanation 
would come under that head. 


Three Ways to Get In 


What has been done along that line 
is not altogether original with me and, 
at the same time, I must confess that 
many of the suggestions that I offered 
along this line were adopted and im- 
proved upon. It has also taught me 
that there are yet very many things 
that I have to learn about the business 
and many of these things can be dis- 
covered from even the newest man on 
the staff. I say this for the purpose of 
giving credit where credit is due. But 
how shall we get in the house? Briefly, 
there are about three ways by which 
this may be accomplished, and the first 
one is: 

You must be recommended by a 
friend! If we call at a home and can 
say, after presenting a calendar or a 
package of needles: “Mrs. Jones, your 
good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who 
live over on Eleventh Street, told me 
last night when I was at their home 
to be sure and explain our PERFECT 
PROTECTION CONTRACT for John, 
Charles and Mary (and I should, by all 
means, be in possession of this data, 
which other friends whom I have met 
will be only too glad to furnish me. 
Also note, that to thus speak of her 
children, and on seeing one of them, to 
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[There is no lack of fast take |] 
ing, aggressive salesmen who are 
able to storm their way into a 
living room, but they are not the 
ones who sell life insurance to 
women—or to the men either, for 
that matter. This is a line that 
requires a finer brand of ap- 
proach. The customer must be in 
a friendly attitude and respect- 
ful. The author of the accom- 
panying article tells how he man- 
ages to effect an entrance with- 
out loss of dignity or prestige 
and how he makes‘the sale after 
he is in.—Editor’s Note.] 


ask if that is Charles, John or Mary, 
gives me an introduction that will 
naturally suggest to her that she invite 
me into her house), and if you could 
spare about five minutes from your 
work, I should like to explain just 
what Mr. and Mrs. Smith have bought 
for their children.” 

“Surely, come right in and tell me 
about it,” a great many of them will 
say, especially if I have conducted my- 
self in such a way as to gain their con- 
fidence. If I have so impressed her 
friends, or possibly her relatives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith to such an extent that 
they request me to explain the same 
thing to her, naturally she will be 
only too glad to invite me into her 
home. She will not only do that, but 
if the weather is extremely cold she 
will suggest that I warm my feet over 
the: radiator, as she admits that the 
weather is unusually cold outside. 


Careful of Conduct 


Some of the best friends I have ever 
had upon the earth have been those 
that I have met in this way, and, above 
all things, I have tried to impress upon 
every man on my staff the very words 
used by the vice-president of the Na- 
tional Life, E. W. Craig: ‘Gentlemen, 
a business such as our$,.in which prac- 
tically all our business transactions are 
conducted with women, carries with it 
the responsibility that every man 
MUST CONDUCT HIMSELF ABSO- 
LUTELY ABOVE REPROACH.” Be- 
ing recommended by a mutual friend, 
and especially a friend that one appre- 


ciates, if presented in the proper way, 
will always gain an entrance. It would 
be folly to go to a person’s house and 
say: “Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Smith told me 
to come and write you some policies,” 
because the first thing she thinks of is 
that it is none of Mrs. Smith’s business 
what she buys, but to say that Mrs. 
Smith SUGGESTED that we EX- 
PLAIN the same thing that she had 
been so fortunate in getting, carries 
with it a suggestion that will arouse 
her curiosity. 


Arouse Curiosity 


Second: Make some statement that 
will interest her. For instance, fre- 
quently you can say: “Mrs. Jones, did 
you ever read over the insurance con- 
tracts you have with the Blank Com- 
pany? Have you ever checked them 
over to see that there are no errors? 
Who is the beneficiary, and what about 
the cash and paid up values? Can you 
tell me how much protection you now 
have on Charles’ policy? When do they 
mature? It might be, Mrs. Jones, that 
if I could check over your contracts 
I would be able to work out a pro- 
gram that you would indeed be proud 
of.” 

If they have no insurance at all, fre- 
quently we say, “Mrs. Jones, if I may, 
I would just like to step inside a min- 
ute and read you the table of values, 
and explain the various features of our 
contract, and then, if you want it, we 
will be only too glad to let you apply 
for it; and if you do not, we will have 
at least made a friend.” By this time, 
she will have invited me inside the 
house, and I will begin talking. about 
the last word of the last sentence I ut- 
tered to her, and that is “FRIENDS.” 
I will explain to her that the success of 
all companies depends upon the friends 
we can make and serve and hold, and 
that she impresses us as being the type 
of friend that we would like to have as 
our friends on her particular street. 
But this gets us inside the house, and 
just a little later will be told how we 
reach the dotted line. 

Third: Offer to serve her in any way 
you can. If you have been in the busi- 
ness very long, you can say: “Mrs. 
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Jones, I have been in the insurance 
business for five years and have made 
a specialty of industrial insurance, and 
any help that I might be able to render 
you would cost you absolutely nothing.” 
By offering to render a service of this 
kind, I have many times heard people 
make this statement: “Well, I wish you 
would, because I have a policy here on 
Junior that I simply cannot understand, 
and if you can be so kind as to tell me 
what it is all about, I certainly would 
appreciate it.” 

In thus having people to confide in 
you, and be willing to trust their insur- 
ance problems to you, you must be very 
careful to tell her “nothing but the 
truth and the whole truth,” because to 
do otherwise would be to betray the 
trust that she has imposed in you. Go 
over her contracts. Point out its vari- 
ous features, and, by all means, do not 
suggest that she drop it to carry yours. 
The only legitimate and reasonable 
thing for an honest man to do, so far 
as competition is concerned, is to ex- 
plain what your contracts will do. 


Congratulate her for her prudence in 
carrying a policy with a rival company, 
and have something good to say about 
them, and if you know the agent, tell 
her that you know him, and, if you can, 
tell her that you are sure that his word 
can be depended upon. No man ever 
gets anywhere by knocking another 
company or its representatives. Talk 
your own business UP and let your 
competitor do the same thing. But 
render her and her family a distinct 
service. Offer to help them with their 
insurance problems at any time you 
can. Let her know that the service you 
propose to render carries with it a 
greater problem than that of merely 
calling by once a week for her money. 


Friendly Service 


In some homes where I have been, I 
have found people sick, and would say 
something like this: “Mrs. Jones, I 
certainly am sorry to find Mr. Jones in 
bed sick, and if you plan on sitting up 
here tonight, I shall be only too glad 
to come back and help in any way that 
I can. Anything that I can do to as- 
sist and serve you, feel the greatest 
freedom in calling upon me because it 
will be a very great pleasure.” I 
have found that in thus dealing with 
people they appreciate it, and, ac- 
cording to my own particular views, is 
no more than I should do. 

Be pleasant, polite, enthusiastic, full 
of optimism, cheerfulness, be a friend 
recruiter, every inch a man, act like a 
gentleman and be one, look and be all 
business, do not be apologetic, but dig- 
nified, upright, outstanding as regards 
personality, sales ability and honesty. 
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Follow the three suggestions herein of- 
fered with others that experience in 
will be surprised at the great number 
the business will teach you, and you 
of people who will be only too glad to 
invite you into their homes. Your 
reputation will soon begin to precede 
you, and before many months you will 
be known in the community where your 
debit is located as the insurance man 
in that section, and when people tell 
your competitors who they carry in- 
surance with, it will be with you, be- 
cause you are the company to those 
with whom you deal. Be worthy of 
such an honor. 


The method we use in selling a whole 
life policy can be used by any industrial 
company. This is true because nearly 
all whole life infantile contracts are 
sooner or later very much alike. Many 
of them vary in their early years, but 
in course of time they eventually ap- 
proximate each other. The method I 
have always used, as best I can state it, 
is this: 

Personal Interest 


First: If the child is present, I say 
something to the child that will gain 
its friendship. If it happens to be a 
boy, I will speak well of his physique, 
or his manly appearance; or, if a girl, 
how pretty she is, and so on. The idea 
is that by gaining the child’s friendship, 
I have a much easier time selling my 
proposition. Frequently, in speaking of 
a child one year old, next birthday, I 
say: “Mrs. Jones, did you know that 
you could insure this little girl for a 
thousand dollars for only twenty-five 
cents per week?” 

To some people, they will not realize 
that such a thing can be done, and then 
you can say, “Well,- Mrs. Jones, my 
company puts out what we call a ‘per- 
fect protection policy,’ and by that 
term we mean that you can get more 
protection on our whole life contract 
than on any other policy we have for 
sale. This is largely true, Mrs. Jones, 
because of the length of the life of the 
contract. And just to show you what 
it will do, just take a glance at this 
table of values.” Then I turn to the 
table and show her how much it will be 
the first three months, and then the 
rest of the first year, and emphasize 
the fact that when the policy is four 
years old, the death benefit is $500. 


Then I go ahead and explain that 
when the child attains a certain age, 
the double indemnity clause is effective, 
which doubles the face amount of the 
contract in case of accidental death. It 
should be emphasized for the sake of 
avoiding future confusion that it does 
not go into effect until the attainment 
of a certain age. But explain that the 
disability lasts the entire life of the 


contract, and that paid up values be- 
gin the third year and cash surrender 
values the tenth year, or as the case 
may be. 

In selling a child one year old next 
birthday, we have found this language 
very helpful: “Mrs. Jones, you will 
observe that twenty-five cents per week 
only amounts to thirteen dollars per 
year, and you will admit that you need 
the protection on the child until it 
reaches the age of twenty or twenty- 
one. We will assume that you carry 
this contract for a period of twenty 
years. Then Charles marries off and 
leaves you. Personally, you may not 
care to continue the contract longer, 
when you have these options: You can 
take a paid up policy for $435 (or what- 
ever the amount might be with each 


“particular company), or you can sur- 


render the policy for about $175, which 
can be used by yourself or you can use 
it as a wedding present to your son. 

“In case you do not care to do this, 
the chances are that Charles will then 
want insurance and should have it since 
he has taken on increased responsibili- 
ties. So you can do one of two things: 
You can take the cash value and buy 
him no less than five thousand twenty 
pay life at his attained age, and pay 
the first premium for him with it, or 
you can let him continue this contract, 
which he can do for only thirteen dol- 
lars per thousand, and at that age he 
could not buy it from any company at 
that rate. So it seems to me, Mrs. 
Jones, that any way you look at it, it is 
very attractive. Do you not think so?” 
“Yes, it looks so good I believe I will 
take one on each of the children,” she 
will invariably say, at which time we 
begin filling out the application. 


On the Dotted Line 


This brings us to the dotted line. 
The application has been secured. A 
friend has been made. The binding 
receipt has been given, and then I ask 
her to give me the names of some of 
her friends, just as Mrs. Smith has 
done, and this she is only too glad to 
do because one friend just naturally 
wants others to share the same thing. 
The result is that I am creating an end- 
less chain that will lead to more and 
more increase. The longer we pursue 
this course the question of getting in- 
side the house and then making the 
sale becomes more and more easy. And 
the happy part about the whole thing 
is that the longer we work at it the 
more pleasant it becomes. Friends are 
precious things an the more we have 
the richer we are, and the more we 
should strive to serve humanity with in- 
dustrial insurance. 

Get inside, tell your story, get the 
application signed. 
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Frank Talks with Industrial 


Agents 


Do You Carry “Just a Collection Book and an Umbrella”, or 
Do You Go Out Equipped to Sell? 


FEW months ago an officer of 
a sizeable industrial company 
said: “Oh, you know how an in- 
dustrial agent is. He won’t carry 
anything else but his collection 
book and umbrella.” This gentle- 
man had just refused to buy some 
canvassing material for his 
agents. 

We can’t believe that what he 
said is true of the more progres- 
sive agents. If this were the aver- 
age attitude of the man on the 
debit, industrial agents would not 
have been responsible for the pro- 
duction of such a large portion of 
the first hundred billion dollars of 
life insurance sold to American 
people. , 
Selling Aids 

It is true that some agents 
never do more than collect their 
debits—and probably their ar- 
rears will run in excess of 60 per 
cent all of the time—and write 
just enough industrial insurance 
to make a bare increase. They 
never get an ordinary application. 
But they remain agents, or more 
accurately, most of them do not 
remain in the business very long. 

The ambitious agent eagerly 
grasps every opportunity to 
qualify himself better to advance 
in the business. His goal may be 
merely that of a large writer, he 
may not wish other responsibili- 
ties, or he may aim to secure a 
promotion to an assistancy and 
ultimately to a superintendency. 
He knows that to achieve his aim, 
whatever it is, he must study as 
well as work. He must seek to 
find and to use the latest and most 
successful methods of salesman- 
ship. 
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As long as he is content to 
“carry his collection book and 
umbrella” only, he is going to be 
just an “insurance collector.” 


A Progressing Business 

The industrial insurance busi- 
ness is not decadent; it has kept 
pace with the times, and the suc- 
cessful agent must keep in the 
line of march, or he will be left 
behind. 

A superintendent said just the 
other day: “This business has 
changed remarkably within the 
last five years. Some fail to rea- 
lize it, but it has, nevertheless.” 

The alert agent is sensitive to 
every change. He keeps up with 
what is going on, and is not con- 
tent to handle his debit the way it 
was handled a few years ago, to 
use the same old methods of 
salesmanship, worn threadbare; 
he follows the trend of the times; 
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he keeps his mind fresh by read- 
ing and study. He is on the job 
all of the time, and if he finds 
something new which is helpful, 
he quickly adopts it in his busi- 
ness. 

Look Around You 


If you doubt this, just look 
around you, and consider the men 
of your acquaintance who have 
risen from the ranks in the busi- 
ness. Can you attribute the suc- 
cess of a single one of them to 
mere good fortune or chance? Is 
not his personality exceptional? 
Hasn’t he been industrious? Is 
he not now well informed? 
Again, we say, the man who is 
content to carry only his collec- 
tion book and an umbrella will 
never sit behind a desk and direct 
the efforts of others, and reap the 
reward of something more than 
his own efforts. 
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A Great Social Movement 


By WILLIAM J. BRADLEY* 
Publicity Manager, Home Life Insurance Company of America 


NDUSTRIAL life insurance stands 

out as the one great social move- 
ment of the age. There is scarcely 
a home throughout the length and 
breadth of this mighty nation wherein 
the industrial agent does not visit and 
carry his message of friendship, cheer, 
encouragement and thrift. The result 
of his labor is an invisible bond which 
joins millions of Americans in a solid 
phalanx, in a really genuine League of 
Neighbors. Daily he preaches the gos- 
pel of life insurance, educates the en- 
tire family as to its value and use, and 
cultivates a fertile field for the large 
producer. 


Were it not for industrial life insur- 
ance, thousands of American families 
whose sole support is the weekly pay 
envelope of the breadwinner of the 
household, would be denied the glorious 
privilege of protection. In these days 
of so much talk about million-dollar 
policies, it is well for us to get back to 
earth and observe the blessings brought 
to those in humble walks of life by 
those missionary advocates of life in- 
surance who toil day in and day out 
among these prospects to whom the 
premium on even a one thousand-dol- 
lar policy means much personal sacri- 
fice. It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
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Valuing a Stock Life Insurance 


Company 






Article Number Three of a Series 






In last week's issue of THe SpeCTATOR, 
Mr. Breiby discussed expense of new busi- 
ness, average yearly earnings per $1000 of 
renewed insurance and the persistency rate. 
This instalment continues with the last 
named chapter heading. The series will be 
concluded in next week’s issue.—Editor’s 


Note. 


* * # 


As the renewal business, made up of 
the insurance remaining in force from 
all previous years’ issues, becomes older, 
its aggregate rate of termination shows 
a tendency to increase, e.g., if, of the 
business on the books today, 10 per 
cent terminates in the next issuing 
year, the termination of that remain- 
ing at the end of from about 3 to 5 
years will be about 12 per cent. In 
fact after 3 or 4 years have gone by 
since any new issues have been added 
to the group, the termination rate in- 
creases by about 10 per cent a year. 
In view, therefore, of the fact that the 
yearly profits per $1,000 of renewal 
business show a tendency to increase 
by about the same percentage as the 
average reserve per $1,000 increases, 
I could employ a uniform rate of re- 
newal profit dnd a uniform persistency 
rate, the increase in one offsetting the 
increase in the other. 


Value per $1,000 of Renewed Insurance 


The values per $1,000 of renewed in- 
surance were derived by multiplying 
the average yearly earnings per $1,000 
by the powers of the persistency rates, 
in which the exponent was equal to the 
figure shown at the head of the col- 
umn. These figures, therefore, repre- 
sent the values of the renewal business 
on the books of the company on the 
bases of 5, 7, 10 and 15 years’ future, 
diminishing earnings thereon. 

Frequently we hear that renewal 
business is worth 5 or 6 times the 
yearly earnings. When such state- 
ments are made, the current rate of 
earnings is assumed. Where, however, 
regard is had for the persistency rate, 
a larger multiple or a longer period of 
“vears’ purchase,” say, 7 to 10 years, 
would correspond. I have supplied 
values according to 5, 7, 10 and 15 
“Years’ Purchase” to show the change 
in value according to the number of 
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In Four Parts 


By WILLIAM BreEIBy 





future years’ profits anticipated. It 
will be seen that there is no such thing 
as a standard factor of value for the 
insurance on the books. The figures 
of the column for “7 years’ more nearly 
meet the general impression as to the 
value of renewal business. 

It should be remembered that to get 
the value of the total business the fac- 
tors are to be applied to the amount of 
business which will renew during the 
year, roughly the insurance in force 
less one-half that issued in the pre- 
ceding twelve months; the increase in 
value on account of the current year’s 
issues is allowed for in the factor. 

The selection of the period of “pur- 
chase” would largely depend upon the 
class of business involved. For a com- 
pany with only ordinary business on 
“permanent” insurance plans, the pe- 
riod should probably be somewhat 
greater than for one with a large pro- 
portion of Group Insurance, and for 
one with a large amount of excellent 
group business, with promise of con- 
tinuance, the period should be greater 
than for one with a large proportion of 
short term insurance or with much 
group insurance with little promise of 
continuance. Purchases on the basis of 
from 7 to 10 “years’ purchase” would 
in the great majority of cases be fair 
to the seller, and permit the buyer to 
realize reasonable profit. 


Excess Interest Earnings 


As the excess interest earnings on 
reserve funds plays so large a part in 
the yearly renewal profits, a purchase 
on the basis of earnings is predicated 
upon continuing to earn the rate of 
interest which had its part in produc- 
ing the profit in the past. 

It will be understood from all that 
has been said heretofore that these 
“Values of Renewed Insurance” are 
liquidation values, i. e., values of the 
business on the books which might be 
realized upon a sale of the business, or 
under a reinsurance with another com- 
pany, independent of the value of the 
going concern and of the assets secur- 
ing the capital and other stockholders’ 
funds. 








VALUE OF GOING INSURANCE 
CONCERN 


The value of the going insurance 
concern, apart from the value of the 
assets securing the capital and other 
stockholders funds, depends upon the 
profits on an increasing business and 
the cost of producing that increase. 


Cost of Producing Increase in Profit- 
Producing Business 


I have heretofore explained the 
method used for determining the first 
year’s costs, i. e., the cost of issuing 
and continuing the insurance during 
its first year. This cost, as previously 
explained, is the total first policy year’s 
expense, claim and reserve charges, 
over and above first year’s premiums 
collected. These costs per $1,000 of in- 
surance issued .(group and ordinary 
combined), are given in column 7 of the 
schedule. The value received for these 
expenditures is not properly measured 
by the volume of insurance placed upon 
the books, but by the resulting increase 
in the profit-producing renewal busi- 
ness. Hence in column 8 are given 
these first year’s costs per $1,000 of 
increase in renewal business, exclusive 
of bulk reinsurance, if any. 

In the great majority of companies 
these cost factors were developed from 
the experience in the five years, 1924 
to 1928, though for some of the com- 
panies, especially for those whose state- 
ments or other data indicated clearly 
that a changed practice had been 
adopted, the figures were derived from 
the experience in the latter part of 
that period so as to reflect current 
practice. 

By comparing the figures of those 
two columns, i. e., “first year’s cost per 
$1,000 of insurance issued” with those 
of “cost per $1,000 increase in renewed 
insurance,” it will be seen that many 
companies apparently have little re- 
gard for the value they receive for the 
money they spend on new business. 

It will be noted that, in general, the 
ratios of “cost per $1,000 of increase in 
renewed insurance” to “cost per $1,000 
insurance issued” are greatest for the 
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smallest companies. This might sug- 
gest to some that the smallest com- 
panies and that they had not as yet 
got their agency departments prop- 
erly organized. As previously stated, 
however, many of the companies in the 
smaller volume groups are companies 
which have been in business for many 
years, but apparently have not for 
some time written business on a satis- 
factory basis and probably are for that 
reason still in the small-volume class. 
In the instances of companies of con- 
siderable age with relatively large 
volumes of old business, the termina- 
tions on the old business might be so 
great as to offset much of the increase 
in new business. In those cases, the 
“cost per $1,000 of increases” will nec- 
essarily be high, though the volume 
being added each year might be of 
good character and with potential 
future profits. This applies particu- 
larly to some companies with long his- 
tories of deplorably unprogressive tac- 
tics, which have recently gone after 
business more aggressively. Never- 
theless, the fact that they have a com- 
paratively large volume of old business 
going off the books, so that a very 
small net increase is effected, indicates 
that, for the present at least, they have 
comparatively little value as going 
concerns, 

It will also be noted that the com- 
panies showing the highest cost for 
new business, show the poorest results 
in increase in business. Apparently 
business placed at such high costs is 
“high pressure” business, which does 
not stay in force. A cost for new bus- 
iness of more than $15.00 per $1,000 
seems to be excessive and unproductive, 
likely to result in heavy lapses and 
consequently a high price for compara- 
tively small increase. 


Yearly Rate of Increase in Renewed 
Insurance’ 


From 1923 to 1928, inclusive, the 
percentage rates of yearly increase in 
renewed insurance tended to decrease 
quite generally for all companies. In 
some companies the percentage in- 
crease rates were quite uniform 
throughout the period, and in some 
few cases the rates increased, espe- 
cially in the companies which, after a 
long period of comparative inactivity, 
had apparently recently reorganized 
their agency departments and begun 
to go after business more aggressively. 

This general decreasing tendency in 
the percentage increase was not due to 
the setting in of business depression, 
because in that period we were expe- 
riencing most prosperous conditions, 
nor to the approach of a life insurance 
saturation point, because as has been 
shown many times, the field is still al- 
most unlimited, even though the largest 
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employers of labor might already have 
group coverage and the large group in- 
surance increases might not be ex- 
pected to continue. For several years 
the companies had been increasing by 
such large volumes that, even though 
the actual increase in volume each year 
was greater than that of the previous 
year, a uniform percentage increase 
could not be produced, because a uni- 
form percentage increase means that 
the increase must be in geometric 
ratio. 

In a new company a rapidly decreas- 
ing rate of increase is the normal 
trend; starting from nothing, the rate 
of increase the first year is, of course, 
infinity; the next year, writing some- 
what more than in the first year, the 
increase would be over 100 per cent; 
the third year, unless the amount of 
writings equal the amount remaining 
of the two previous years’ issues, the 
percentage increase drops below 100 
per cent, quite generally to about 50 
per cent or 75 per cent, and so on. 
After some years, the rate of increase 
tends to level off to a uniform percent- 
age. It would seem to be an attain- 
able aim for the agency department to 
maintain such uniform percentage in- 
crease. 

Though there will be some fluctua- 
tions in the rate of increase from year 
to year in the future, as in the past, 
there will be an average around which 
those fluctuations will center. The as- 
sumed, or probable, yearly increase 
rates presented represent those aver- 
ages for the future, based upon the 
past experience with weight given to 
the indicated trend. In no case, how- 
ever, was a rate of increase greater 
than 15 per cent assumed, though some 
few companies had had a greater av- 
erage increase in the past few years. 
Fifteen per cent seemed to be the max- 
imum which could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be maintained for several 
years in the future; at least the maxi- 
mum which it would be wise to assume 
in estimating values. 


Yearly Net Profit Per $1,000 of Re- 
newed Insurance 


For each $1,000 of renewed business 
there will be a yearly profit of the 
amount shown jn column 1, but as the 
company is increasing its renewal bus- 
iness at the rate shown in column 9, at 
a cost per $1,000 of increase of the 
amount shown in column 8, the yearly 
net profit per $1,000 of renewal busi- 
ness will be that shown in column 10. 
The value of the going insurance con- 
cern would be measured by that net 
yearly profit related to the increasing 
business. The “plowing back” of prof- 
its in a life insurance company takes 
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the form of expenditures and charges 
for new business, to produce an in- 
creasing profit-producing business. 

The companies showing negative 
yearly net profits are those which are 
paying too much for their new busi- 
ness. In a few instances the negative 
figures, as well as some of the very 
small positive figures, apply to com- 
panies which, though having capital 
stock, are in effect mutual companies, 
in which all, or nearly, all of the re- 
newal earnings are payable to the 
policyholders, leaving little or no profit 
from the renewal business over and 
above commitments to policyholders to 
offset the cost of increasing the busi- 
ness. Some of those companies are, in 
fact, borrowing surplus from the old 
policyholders to increase the business. 

The comparatively greater number of 
negative quantities for the smaller 
companies are not indications that they 
are the youngest companies, but rather 
that they are the companies doing 
business on unsound bases, producing 
neither satisfactory increase in volume 
nor profits. In many of these cases 
dividends to stockholders are being 
paid, but they come entirely from earn- 
ings on invested capital stock and other 
stockholders’ funds. It is apparent 
that the stockholders of several com- 
panies would be benefited by change in 
management or, at least, by change in 
methods. 


Value of Going Insurance Concern Per 
$1,000 of Renewed Insurance 


The figures given in columns 11 to 
13 represent the values of the going 
insurances concern on the bases of 7, 10 
and 15 years’ future net profits at the 
rate shown in column 10, increasing 
each year by the percentage shown in 
column 9, related to the current amount 
of renewal business in force. These 
are designated  y°¢. Thus, if it be 
considered that a price representing 
10 years’ future increasing net profits 
is a fair price, the price for the going 
insurance concern would be found by 
multiplying the figure given in column 
Vio by the amount of business renew- 
ing in the ensuing year, being the total 
insurance on the company’s books less 
one-half of the business issued during 
the preceding twelve months. 

It is to be understood that this is the 
value of the business as a going con- 
cern, exclusive of the value of the as- 
sets securing the capital and other 
stockholders’ surplus funds. 

In general, companies showing nega- 
tive yearly profits, i. e., yearly loss on 
operations, have no value as going con- 
cerns. There is value, of course, in the 
insurance already on the books. In 
some of the cases the negative net 
yearly profits might be only temporary, 
owing -to recent efforts to increase 
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volume, and if that is being done on 
a sound basis, the new business being 
put on might in due time begin to pro- 
duce sufficient profit to offset the cost 
of further increase. It was not prac- 
ticable, however, to measure that pos- 
- sibility. That would require detailed 
knowledge as to the character of the 
company’s business and as to its pro- 
gram for expansion. 

Reviewing the columns of values of 
going insurance concern, it will be 
seen how far from the mark any 
standard figure would likely be for any 
particular company. The range of the 
values indicates the range in the char- 
acteristics of the companies. Each 
company must be judged on its own 
merits, or demerits, reflected by the 
results. 


Value of Agency Plant 


As previously stated, a value of the 
“agency plant” apart from that of the 
going concern, is more of academic 
than of practical value. On the prin- 
ciple, however, that its value is in its 
power to increase the profit-producing 
business, a value therefor, including the 
value of such other parts of the organ- 
ization as are also responsible for in- 
creasing the business, would be found 
by subtracting the value of the renewal 
business from the value of the going 
insurance concern. In _ determining 
such value it would seem logical to use 
a value of the renewal insurance for a 
period less than that for the going con- 
cern, because the former is predicated 
upon a diminishing business, whereas 
the latter is on an increasing business. 

Because of reasons previously stated, 
I have little patience with values of 
agency plants derived by considering 
each agent or agency as worth so many 
dollars on the basis of the sums pro- 
fessed to have been invested therein. 
Results are what govern. In the case 
of the several companies paying so 
much for business, and producing so 
little in the way of increase, that the 
cost of the new business continues to 
eat up all the profits on the renewed 
business, the agency plant is in effect 
a liability to the company. Of course, 
in the sale of such a company, some 
allowance might have to be made, in the 
price, for the fact that there is some 
form of field organization which might 
serve as a nucleus. That would de- 
pend upon the character of the organi- 
zation and the plans of the buyer, as 
well as the existing agency contracts. 


Value of Stock Per $1.00 Par of Capi- 
tal Stock 


The value of the going insurance 
concern, plus the value of the assets 
securing the capital stock and other 
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stockholders’ funds, is the value of the 
stock. 

In columns 14 to 21 I have given 
these values of the stock per $1.00 of 
par value of stock, according to the 
reported financial condition as of Dec. 
31, 1928, and as of Dec. 31, 1929, and 
according to the values of the going 
insurance concern on the bases of 7, 
10 and 15 years’ future increasing net 
profits. 

These values were, of course, derived 
by using as a numerator the sum of 
the capital and other stockholders’ 
funds, not required for contingencies, 
plus the product of the factors in 
columns 11 to 13 multiplied by the re- 
newal insurance in force Dec. 31, 1928, 
and Dec. 31, 1929, respectively, and 
using as a divisor the amount of capital 
stock outstanding at those two dates. 
These figures, in effect, assume that the 
values of the assets reported by the 
companies in their annual statements 
were true realizable market values. 

Many of the companies do not show 
their true free surplus as unassigned 
surplus, but designate some of it as 
“assigned surplus” under various titles, 
such as “contingency reserve funds,” 
“mortuary fluctuation funds,” “invest- 
ment fluctuation funds” or some other 
suggestive title. Many assign such 
sums arbitrarily, without particular 
regard for the probable suspended lia- 
bilities; in fact, some few maintain a 
flat, or uniform, amount as “unassigned 
surplus” and give a name or names to 
all surplus over that sum. 

Undoubtedly where a company has 
been experiencing extremely low mor- 
tality or very favorable experience 
under its other policy obligations, there 
is some liability for suspended claims, 
because the experience can be expected 
to average over a period of years to a 
normal experience. Where a company 
reports its mortgages and real estate 
acquired under foreclosures, at values 
at least equal to the amount loaned on 
the original mortgages, and its other 
securities at current market values, it 
is liable to future loss under those in- 
vestments. Hence some part of the 
so-called “assigned surplus” might be 
true liabilities and not all surplus. I 
had no way of knowing for all com- 
panies to what extent their assets were 
reported at realizable values, nor what 
possible suspended claim or hidden lia- 
bility there might be. I had to assume 
that if a company showed no assigned 
surplus, its condition was such as to 
require none. 

For the companies which showed any 
assigned surplus I assumed that it 
was recognition of some probable sus- 
pended liability. After some detailed 
investigation as to the probable extent 
of such liabilities, I assumed that the 





maximum true contingent liability was 
2% per cent of the total policy re- 
serves. Any so-called “assigned sur- 
plus” in excess of that sum I consid- 
ered as true surplus. For any com- 
pany carrying such contingent reserves, 
less than 2% per cent of the total policy 
reserve liability, I assumed that the 
sums so assigned were necessary and 
sufficient to cover the probable realiz- 
able liability. 

Though some of the companies were 
actually running their insurance op- 
erations at a loss, indicated by the neg- 
ative yearly net profits, there is, as 
previously stated, some value in the 
business already on the books, and pre- 
sumably the capital and surplus are 
worth what they are represented to be 
in the annual statements. Many of these 
companies are paying dividends to 
stockholders, but it all comes out of the 
interest earnings on capital and other 


‘ stockholders’ funds, or, as in one or 


two instances, out of fortunately large 
investment profits. A minority holding 
in such a company is not measurable 
by past performances. At best it would 
be a mere guess. There is, however, a 
distinct majority holding value, be- 
cause of the majority holding may 
change the policy or the management. 
Therefore, for the companies which 
have no value as going insurance con- 
cerns, I have entered, in brackets, 
values representing majority holding 
values of the stock per $1.00 of par, 
by adding to the sum of the capital 
stock and the surplus (adjusted for 
contingency reserves) the values of the 
renewal business given in columns 3 
to 6. These are in the nature of liqui- 
dating values. It will be noted that 
most of these values are greater than 
the values in the same columns for the 
companies having going insurance con- 
cern value, because, of course, the 
values of the renewed business are 
based on the yearly renewal profits, 
without reduction on account of cost 
of producing an increase in business. 
The liquidating value, or majority hold- 
ing purchase price, of such a stock, 
however, would be on a “purchase” pe- 
riod less than that for a going insur- 
ance concern, in view of its diminishing 
nature. 

Though similar “liquidating” values 
might be more applicable to some of the 
companies showing a very. small 
“yearly net profit,” than “going insur- 
ance concern” values, it seems logical to 
draw the line between those showing 
yearly net profits and those showing 
yearly net losses. 


Ratio, Per Cent, of Ensuing Year’s 
Earnings to Dec. 81, 1929, Values 
of Stock 


To indicate the earning yield. of the 
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given values on the stock, I show in 
columns 22 to 25 the ratios, per cent, 
of the computed net earnings for the 
first year after purchase to the Dec. 
81, 1929, stock values. Thr; computed 
net earnings are composed of one year’s 
interest on stockholders’ funds and net 
earnings on the insurance operations, 
based on the capital stock and stock- 
holders’ funds and renewed insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1929. The rate of 
earning yield on the purchase price 
will, of course, be greater each year 
after purchase as the renewed insur- 
ance grows. It will be seen that these 
first year’s earning rates for the pro- 
gressive, or going concerns, center 
around 8 per cent, 6% per cent and 
4% per cent on the bases of 7, 10 and 
15 years’ purchase, respectively. The 
ratio in brackets (corresponding with 
the values in brackets in columns 18 
to 21), are the ratios of the sum of in- 
terest on stockholders’ funds and profit 
on the renewal insurance to the Dec. 
81, 1929, “liquidating” values. It will 
be noticed that these “liquidating” 
value ratios are generally higher than 
the stock value ratios in the same 
column, because they diminish from 
year to year, whereas the others in- 
crease from year to year as the busi- 
ness increases. 


Applicability of Stock Values 
Presented 


Investment in life insurance stock is 
a “long pull” investment. Immediate, 
large returns are not to be looked for, 
but increasing value and increasing 
profits in the future can be expected. 
Values on the bases of three or four 
different “years’ purchase,” as pre- 
sented in the tabulation, permit of a 
selection in accord with the buyer’s 
conception of a reasonable or logical 
relationship of price to future earn- 
ings. 

The prices at which the stocks of 
some life insurance companies are sold, 
or quoted, are largely influenced by 
those who are thoroughly familiar with 
the conditions and prospects of their 
particular companies. In such cases, 
there are generally some persons closely 
connected with the company who are 
prepared to “pick up” such stock as 
is offered at prices which they know 
to be “bargains,” thus effecting what 
might be called an automatic “pegging” 
of the price. It is therefore interesting 
to note that in a half dozen cases, where 
that condition seemed to apply, the 
quotations early this year were close to 
the figures given on the 10 years’ basis, 
i. e., the values of the stock on a 10 
year’s “purchase” basis, as to the go- 
ing insurance concern, plus the reported 
value of the capital stock and surplus 
funds. In four instances they were 
within 2 per cent. In the only instance 
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in which the sale of complete owner- 
ship of a company had been effected, 
presumably after investigation and 
determination of conditions by the 
buyers, the sale was effected at a price 
within one per cent of the value shown 
in the 10-year-value column for that 
company. 

In several other cases, however, the 
quotations were about equal to the 
values on the 7 years’ basis, and some 
few at figures between the values on 
the 10 and 15 years’ basis, and one at 
a figure about double that of the 15 
years’ value. This might, of course, 
indicate that there were conditions, 
known to those interested in the buy- 
ing or selling of those stocks, not re- 
vealed by the annual statements. I 
believe it more likely, however, that in 
many cases the prices were influenced 
by ignorance of conditions and possi- 
bilities. Prices on the basis of 7 years’ 
or less “purchase” would generally be 
less than true values. The market 
price for the stock of a company, ex- 
tensively distributed and dealt in, is 
likely to be largely influenced by fac- 
tors other than the prospective earn- 
ings. One of the elements entering in 
might be hopes, based on the past 
policy of the company, as to future in- 
creases in capital stock with opportu- 
nity for stockholders to subscribe at 
prices less than the then prevailing 
market. Of course, there are many 
other factors influencing prices, simi- 
lar to those affecting the price of any 
stock, some of which might have no 
merit, such as rumors. Those in- 
fluences cannot be measured and need 
not be discussed here. 

The close agreement between the 
values of the stock as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
on the 10-year basis, and the “market” 
values, so far as there were any, is an 
indication of the reliability of projec- 
tions based on earning rates of the 
past. It will be remembered that the 
earning rates involved in the values 
for Dec. 31, 1929, were those developed 
from the operations in the years 1924 
to 1928, inclusive. 

In the case of a company showing 
steady growth and substantial yearly 
net profits, the value per share for ma- 
jority control cannot be much greater 
than that for a minority interest. The 
additional value for control would be 
largely a matter of opinion, in which 
would be involved the value to place 
upon the power to direct, or change, 
plans of operation and the determina- 
tion of dividend distributions and pos- 
sibly some little value in having the 
power to fill certain of the highest paid 
offices. Owing to legal requirements 
as to investments there is not the value 
in majority control that there might 
be in some other form of financial in- 
stitution. The funds cannot be used to 
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foster local enterprises, or those in 
which the majority owners might be 
particularly interested, regardless of 
their nature. Procuring majority con- 
trol for exploitation of a company 
might, of course, have considerable 
value to an unscrupulous person. I 
am not, however, attempting to mea- 
sure such a value. There would be 
some additional value in control to a 
banking concern, in having a ready 
outlet for some of the securities it un- 
derwrites, though that would be re- 
stricted to securities proper for life- 
company investment. It is likely that 
official sentiment would soon be aroused 
against making the life insurance com- 
panies mere adjuncts of the banking 
houses, aS many were, to a great ex- 
tent, prior to the Armstrong investiga- 
tion a quarter century ago. 

From time to time we hear the 
thought advanced that having a life 
insurance company is of great benefit 
to the locality because of its power to 
draw money. That value is apt to be 
exaggerated. Comparatively little of 
the funds can be used for local pur- 
poses. True there would be some bene- 
fit to the locality in having the com- 
pany as a taxpayer, in the employment 
of local residents, and in the carrying of 
some balances in the local banks, and 
possibly in the loaning of some money 
on local real estate. If, however, it is 
to be a progressive and successful com- 
pany, it can use but a comparatively 
small part of its resources for those 
purposes. Its investments should seek 
the highest return consistent with the 
degree of security required in a life 
insurance company. 


(To be concluded in the next issue of 
THE SPECTATOR) 





Japan to Have Group Insurance 


That Japanese insurance companies 
will soon undertake to write group in- 
surance was the opinion of K. Eguchi, 
special representative of the Taihei 
(Pacific) Life Insurance Company of 
Tokyo, Japan, who called at the offices 
of THE SPECTATOR last week. Mr. 
Eguchi, a charming young Japanese, 
has been designated by his company to 
study American methods of under- 
writing group insurance, and will take 
an insurance course under the direction 
of Professor S. S. Heubner in the 
University of Pennsylvania in Sep- 
tember. On completing this course, Mr. 
Eguchi will travel abroad to England 
and Germany in order to assimilate 
European ideas on the same subject. 

Commenting on insurance conditions 
in Japan, Mr. Eguchi asserted that the 
42 or more companies in his country 
were of a progressive nature, and that 
competition was keen among them. 
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Illinois Tax Matter Up 
In Court Again 





Franklin National Appeals 
to Illinois Supreme Court 
in Test Case 





Silber Handling Case 


Will Mark Twelfth Time Court 
Has Been Asked to Rule on 
Abortive Tax Efforts 


Cuicaco, It, July 1.—The cele- 
brated Illinois tax litigation is going 
back to the Supreme Court again. 

This was assured when Fred D. 
Silber, attorney for sixteen companies 
which have refused to make settlements 
of the litigation under the old Hanover 
Fire Insurance Case, completed his rec- 
ord in the Circuit Court preparatory 
to an appeal, in the case of the 
Franklin National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This company and the other fifteen, 
refused to make the compromise settle- 
ment proposed by the Cook County tax- 
ing bodies whereby all suits pending 
against them under the Hanover liti- 
gation would be dismissed if the com- 
panies would pay the taxes for the 
years 1923 to 1927 inclusive, which they 
would have paid if the litigation had 
not started. The trial court entered 
judgment against the Franklin 
National for $2,245. 

It is recalled that the Hanover case 
was originated at the behest of tax 
ferrets who sought to prove that the 
net receipts of out of State fire insur- 
ance companies should have _ been 
assessed upon a 100 per cent basis 
under section 30 of the Fire Act of 
1869, instead of being accorded the 
same degree of equalization given other 
personal property as was finally held by 
the court. The tax ferrets alleged that 
the companies had been dodging taxes 
each year since 1869. 

When the Franklin National case 
goes to the Supreme Court it will be 
about the twelfth time that the II- 
linois Supreme Court has been asked 
to rule on questions arising as result 
of the abortive tax litigation of the tax 
ferrets. However, this time the consti- 
tutionality of section 30 is the main 
point at issue, and if the companies 
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Albert Conway’s Retirement 


S THE SPECTATOR goes to 
press, a successor to Albert 
Conway, former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, has 
not yet been chosen.” Announce- 
ment of the appointment is pre- 
sumably waiting upon Governor 
Roosevelt’s return from the con- 
ference of Governors at Salt Lake 
City. Edward Ward McMahon, 
of Brooklyn, and Judge Coyle, of 
Westchester County, have been 
prominently mentioned for the 
post. Mr. Conway has already 
taken up his duties on the Kings 
County Court bench and the af- 
fairs of the department are tem- 
porarily in the capable hands of 
Deputy Superintendent Thomas 
M. Behan. Mr. Conway was given 
a traveling bag and a watch by 
the department staff at a farewell 
reception Monday at the 111 John 
Street office. 











are successful in knocking out the sec- 
tion the Illinois taxing bodies will be 
deprived of considerable revenue which 
prior to 1922 was paid without protest 
by the out of State fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Silber will base his appeal upon 
the premise that out of State recipro- 
cals and Lloyds and Illinois corpora- 
tions are not taxed under section 30, 
thus denying the non-Illinois corpora- 
tions equal protection under the law, 
and also upon the abortive Fayert de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
which held section 30 to be unconstitu- 
tional, but which decision was with- 
drawn on the court’s own motion. It 
held that non-Illinois companies could 
not be discriminated against in favor 
of Illinois corporations. 


General Agent for Toronto 


OTTAWA, CANADA, June 30.—The Al- 
liance Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia has appointed H. H. Taylor gen- 
eral agent for Toronto and district. 
Mr. Taylor was until recently chief ac- 
countant of the Motor Union Insurance 
Company. He will report to Messrs. 
Robt. Hampson & Son, Montreal, who 
are managers for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North Amer. and the Alliance. 





Wishes Siate to Handle 
Refund in Missouri 





Attorney-General Claims 
Companies Are Trying to 
Settle at 50 Per Cent 





Question Their Sincerity 





Says They Hope to Make a Grand 
Clean-Up at the Expense of 
the Policyholder 


St. Louis, July 1.—In a brief filed 
with the Missouri Supreme Court on 
June 238, Attorney-General Stratton 
Shartel of Missouri and associated 
counsel supports the State position that 
the court should order an immediate 
accounting by the 219 stock fire insur- 
ance companies affected by the Hyde 
reduction order of 10 per cent on fire, 
windstorm, lightning and hail insur- 
ance issued in October, 1922, and sus- 
tained by the State and Federal courts. 


Several days ago General Shartel 
filed a motion with the high court urg- 
ing it to assume jurisdiction over the 
matter of refunding to the policyhold- 
ers the excess premiums collected by 
the companies after Nov. 15, 1922, and 
asking that the court name a commis- 
sioner or commissioners to supervise 
this work. 

In his brief, General Shartel con- 
tends that the method of making the 
refunds being used or contemplated by 
the companies will not distribute more 
than half of the approximately $14,- 
000,000 estimated to be due to Missouri- 
ans from the companies, and that in 
reality under their procedure the com- 
panies are really trying to settle their 
claims on the basis of 50 cents on the 
dollar and to retain nearly $7,000,000 
which does not belong to them either 
legally or morally. 


He argues that no harm can come to 
anyone if the court will appoint the 
commissioner or commissioners to take. 
charge of the refund moneys and dis- 
tribute them. As it does not belong to 
the companies, they have no cause to 
complain. 

“There is nothing this court can do 
but see that this restitution is made,” 
the brief continues. 


Fire Insurance 
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Executive Committee 
of N.A.LA. at Chicago 


Many Important Matters to 
Be Discussed at Meeting 
the End of Month 








Non-Policy Writing Agents 





New Developments in Interstate 
Underwriting Board Will 
Be Considered 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will meet at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Friday and Saturday, 
July 25 and 26. The major matters 
that will be considered at the meeting 
will be the non-policy writing agent 
situation, the latest developments in 
the Interstate Underwriting Board op- 
eration, plans for the annual convention 
and a discussion of the recent Chicago 
hearings of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

The non-policy writing agents have 
already received much attention on the 
part of the association, which has gone 
on record as opposing them. The ex- 
ecutive committee will consider the pro- 
posed letter to companies formulated by 
the executive officers. Chairman Percy 
H. Goodwin of the executive committee 
first made this letter public in his ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association at Syra- 
cuse last May. It was designed to be 
addressed to all companies, asking them 
to pledge themselves to discontinue ap- 
pointing non-policy writing agents and 
to eliminate all such appointments now 
in existence by July 1, next year. 

The committee will consider new de- 
velopments in the Interstate Under- 
writers Board operation. Such varied 
reports have been received that the ma- 
jority of members of the National As- 
sociation are said to be still at sea 
about the proposition. The agents of 
the small towns, it is said, cannot fail 
to be dissatisfied with no more than the 
5 per cent over-riding commission on 
business they formerly wrote, and on 
which they received full commissions. 
On the other hand, agents in headquar- 
ters towns are reporting that it is im- 
possible to service this type of multiple 
location business at 10 per cent com- 
mission. As originally designed, the 
Board’s purpose was to fix agents’ com- 
missions at not more than 15 per cent, 
which probably did not contemplate a 
division with anyone. Then arose the 
overhead writing principle of the Na- 
tional Association, and agents insisted 
on this recognition and the payment of 
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National Standard Fire Retiring 
from Mississippi 


The National Standard Fire, Hous- 
ton, Tex., is making a concerted effort 
to clean up its Mississippi Agency 
balances, some of which are past due. 
The company expects co reinsure its 
Mississippi business and retire from 
that State. An unprofitable experience 
is given as the reason for its action. 
No announcement has been made as 
to what company will assume the Mis- 
sissippi risks. 


Pacific American’s Progress 


Large gains in writing for the first 
four months of 1930, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are 
reported in a statement just released 
by Lee A. Phillips, president of the 
Pacific American Fire of Los Angeles. 
The company’s gross premiums in this 
period were $324,978, as compared 
with $234,936 in the first four months 
of 1929, an increase of 38.33 per cent. 
Net business amounted to $141,999, as 
against $91,957 last ‘year, an increase 
of over 54 per cent. 

Changes in the personnel of the 
company were announced, D. W. 
Pierce, Sr., being advanced to the posi- 
tion of executive vice-president and 
general manager, and M. R. Johnson, 
executive vice-president of the Pacific 
Indemnity, being elected a director of 
the company and a member of the 
executive committee. 

During a recent trip through the 
eastern States, Mr. Pierce established 
general agencies for the company at 
New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Denver, 
and Kansas City. 








an over-riding commission on the prop- 
erties in the agent’s territory. There- 
upon, some companies declared they 
would have to pay the 5 per cent to 
the resident agent out of the producing 
agent’s commission, thereby reducing 
the latter to a 10 per cent basis. 

The Interstate Board has shown an 
apparent willingness to operate in ac- 
cordance with agency principles, and 
to make such changes in its rulings as 
to enable it to do so. Some of the 
National Association’s official family 
are of the opinion that the Board may 
be induced to restore the 15 per cent 
commission to the producing agent, and, 
in addition, pay the resident agent his 
over-riding commission. All business of 
the type written by the Board formerly 
paid 20 per cent, or higher, commission, 
and the producing agent has therefore 
accepted a decided cut in his income by 
reason of the formation of the Board, 
even where he receives the full 15 per 
cent. 
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BureauCompaniesMay 
Write Farm Covers 





President Rawlings Promises 
Special Bureau for This 
Class of Business 





Like Sprinklered Risk Ass'n 





Such Aid Sorely Needed by 
Agencies in the Present Era of 
Competition, Fieldmen Say 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 1.—Entrance of 
the Western Insurance Bureau com- 
panies into the farm underwriting field 
through a special bureau to be or- 
ganized within the near future, was 
promised the field men of seven States 
in convention last week at Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., by President Ralph W. 
Rawlings, president of the bureau. 

The subject was brought up in the 
form of a question by Mr. Rawlings as 
to whether such a bureau would be of 
aid to the field men, and immediately 
there was a chorus of affirmation, fol- 
lowed by opinions of many of the lead- 
ing field men, pointing out that such a 
bureau would be of decided advantage 
in the present era of competition inci- 
dent to the campaign to keep the old 
bureau agencies in the ranks of the 
newly formed organization. 

Mr. Rawlings declared that the farm 
bureau would be patterned after the 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association, 


‘when a competent farm underwriter 


can be employed. A special committee 
to take up the organization of the bu- 
reau now is being formed. 

The bureau field men from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky and Tennessee attended the 
Wawasee meeting and an attendance in 
excess of 100 was recorded. 

Five of the field clubs elected officers 
as follows: 


Illinois: Frank Breen, Standard of 
New Jersey, president; Thomas Hogan, 
Dubuque Fire and Marine, vice-presi- 
dent; Carl Hoest, Girard, secretary; 
John T. Harding, Millers’ National, 
treasurer, and Miss Rita Merrill, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Wisconsin: Cyrus Chapman, Millers’ 
National, president; Carl Lofgren, Se- 
curity of Iowa, vice-president, and Irve 
Fry, Mechanics, secretary. 

Kentucky: Charles H. Gorham, Fire- 
men’s, president, and Roger L. Martin, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Michigan: M. D. Gamble, Milwaukee 
Mechanics, president, and Edward V. 
Rawlings, Monarch, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Tennessee: A. L. Williams, Fire- 
men’s, president, and S. L. Hutchins, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Keen [Interest Shown 
in New Body 


Insurance Division of Ameri- 
can Management Associa- 
tion Is Widely Acclaimed 


Functions for All Lines 


President Graham Outlines Pur- 
pose and Aims of Newly 
Created Group 


Much interest is being manifested by 
fire, casualty and life insurance officials 
in the newly organized Insurance Divi- 
sion of the American Management 
Association as the purposes of that 
Division are understood. This Asso- 
ciation, whose president is Vice-Pres- 
ident William J. Graham of the Equit- 
able Life, has an important membership 
of over 4400 executives representing 
about 200 industrial and commercial 
corporations, many of International 
importance. The membership also in- 
cludes nearly 200 trade association 
executives, about 200 university profes- 
sors and a number of insurance com- 
pany officials representing all classes 
of indemnity. 

The Insurance Division is a natural 
outgrowth from the parent body, the 
latter having been organized for the 
interchange of information on business 
management and the discussion of 
various phases of management practice 
and theory. Many corporations having 
organized insurance departments for 
the better handling of their insurance 
protection against loss, the Insurance 
Division of the American Management 
Association was organized in May, 
1930, to better serve the interests of 
its membership by the discussions of 
their fire, casualty, liability or life in- 
surance problems. Never before has 
there been an opportunity for insurance 
company executives to meet insurance 
buyers in an absolutely neutral atmos- 
phere. The meetings are intended to 
be conductive to impartial and scien- 
tific discussions of problems affecting 
insurance interests. 

President Graham says about this 
new Division: “The establishment of 
the Insurance Division comes of the 
desire of the buyers of various kinds 
of insurace sold to business organiza- 
tions to have a forum in which they 
may discuss means of loss prevention 
and complete protection. As the pur- 
poses and aims of this newly established 
Division are better understood by fire, 
casualty, life and liability inusrance 
company executives, I look forward to 
their taking an active interest in it. 
This Division will be run as a “Buyers’ 
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7Etna Coast Appointment 


Announcement of the appointment of 
W. F. Fotheringham as assistant Pac- 
ific Coast manager of the Aetna Fire 
and World Fire and Marine has been 
made. He was southern California spe- 
cial agent for the two companies and 
has been associated with the group since 
1920. H. F. Mills, former assistant man- 
ager became manager as successor to 
the late S. H. Rhoads on July 1. 


State Agent for Virginia 


BALTIMORE, July 1.—Howard S. Nul- 
ton, veteran of some thirty years with 
the Niagara Fire and the Maryland In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
State agent for Virginia by the Fidelity 
and Guaranty Fire Corporation. His 
headquarters will be in Richmond. Mr. 
Nulton is widely known throughout this 
territory. He has just returned from a 
trip to Russia, which was part of a two 
years’ vacation spent in travel. He suc- 
ceeds Godfrey C. Cheshire, who will 
look after the company’s interests in 
North and South Carolina. Mr. Che- 
shire succeeds James E. Ray, who has 
resigned as of July 1. 








Division” but not so as to exclude rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies. 
These representatives of insurance 
company members will be urgently in- 
vited to attend meetings and it is hoped 
they will be present. Their contribu- 
tions will be notable, but welcome only 
within the restrictions of keeping the 
Insurance Division of the American 
Management Association a ‘Buyers’ 
Forum’ rather than a ‘Sellers’ Oppor- 
tunity.’ Of course the one pleads 
necessity for the other but all will 
appreciate the distinction.” 

Managing Director W. J. Donald of 
the American Management Association, 
with offices at 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City, says: “There has been a 
distinct need for an opportunity for 
insurance buyers to meet for the dis- 
cussion of insurance problems. Except 
in two or three trade associations no 
such provision has before been made, 
nor has there been any opportunity for 
insurance company executives to meet 
the buyers of all classes of insurance in 
this way. The rapid increase in the 
importance of many business corpora- 
tions has led to the creation of insur- 
ance departments and there is a demand 
for trained men to fill such positions. 
While this Division is intended prim- 
arily as a meeting ground for buyers 
of insurance, important insurance com- 
pany executives have shown much in- 
terest in it by participating in a most 
constructive and helpful way in efforts 
to establish a high standard for the 
work of the Division. 


Aetna Life Announces 
European Service 


Automobile Insurance Pro- 
vided for Policyholders 
Motoring in Europe 


All Large Cities Covered 


Company Also Issuing All Risk 
Ocean Marine Policy for 
European Tourists 


Vice-President Clifford B. Morcom of 
the AXtna Life and Affiliated Compan- 
ies announces that the Attna is now 
prepared to provide automobile insur- 
ance coverage and service to Attna 
policy-holders motoring in Europe. By 
thus increasing the scope of the AStna’s. 
well recognized facilities, this organiza- 
tion keeps in the forefront in its desire 
to offer every reasonable inducement 
and convenience to its automobile policy- 
holders. Hitherto A®tna service has 
extended from coast to coast. Now it 
includes all of Continental Europe as 
well. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the administration of AStna cover- 
age and service in practically every 
principal city in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Continental Europe, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. 

Etna automobile policies may be 
extended upon request to include the 
countries enumerated. Such coverage 
for the period of the assured’s sojurn 
will of course necessitate a special 
premium adjustment. In some _ in- 
stances, the cost will be less than for 
the same protection at home but in 
most territories foreign coverage will 
cost more than domestic. 

In conjunction with AXtna automo- 
bile insurance covering motoring in Eu- 
rope, announcement is also being made 
at this time of an all risk ocean marine 
policy especially developed to meet the 
needs of A2tna automobile policyholders 
taking their cars to Europe. This 
coverage, effective from the port of 
embarkation to the port of debarkation 
can be obtained only in conjunction 
with Atna European automobile cover- 
age and has many attractive features. 
It is isuued on the $25.00 or $50.00 
deductible basis and all loss or damage 
from external causes over and above 
these deductibles is fully covered. 

The Atna’s branch offices and gen- 
eral agents have just been provided 
with full instructions pertinent to this 
proposition and will be glad to give 
whatever information may be desired. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


T the request of the California 

State Chamber of Commerce, the 
fire insurance companies have donated 
the services of twenty-five special 
agents to the committee in charge of 
the Federal Farm Board’s campaign to 
sign up about 85 per cent of the grape 
growers of the State to a grape surplus 
control scheme. The special agents met 
with officials of the campaign in Fresno 
June 26 and received their instruc- 
tions. It is understood they will re- 
main in the field until the job is com- 
pleted. The fire companies’ aid was 
requested when reports were made that 
the drive was not succeeding. Suspi- 
cion of the government plan is said to 
have kept many foreigners from sign- 
ing. As Fresno, Cal., and surrounding 
territory is almost entirely dependent 
upon the prosperity of the grape grow- 
ers, all business has been at a standstill 
in that territory awaiting the final out- 
come of the drive. Frank J. Agnew, 
assistant secretary of the Fireman’s 
Fund of San Francisco, and G. C. Hob- 
son, manager of the Fresno branch of- 
fice of the National Automobile Club, 
organized and led the fire insurance 
forces. 





Al Costello, examiner with the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, is in 
California for the purpose of examining 
the records of some of the Pacific Coast 
department offices of Philadelphia com- 


panies. 





John H. Robertson, one of the most 
prominent surety underwriters on the 
Pacific Coast and veteran of the busi- 
ness, died in San Francisco, Tuesday, 
June 23. He was one of the original 
managers of the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty in San Francisco and for the past 
several years has devoted himself to 
fidelity and surety brokerage business. 





Fire insurance company offices in San 
Francisco, headquarters for Pacific 
Coast business, anticipate a decided 
drop in the premium volume for the 
first six months of this year. There is 
a general feeling that the experience 
for this period will not be very encour- 
aging, but it is taken as a result of the 
business conditions generally through- 
out the country. A few offices have 
commented upon losses, although it 
seems to be general that the average 
loss ratio over-all will not be very dis- 
couraging. Few managers or general 
agents anticipate much improvement 
for the last six months of the year. 

Casualty insurance men, however, 
are more optimistic and many report 
gains in their business throughout the 
territory. In California, some casualty 
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underwriters have expressed disap- 
pointment that the automobile financial 
responsibility law has not resulted in 
a greater demand for public liability 
business and are urging the agents to 
insure every possible prospect before 
the 1931 session of the California legis- 
lature. 





R. L. Patterson of Taft, Cal., and 
H. B. Scudder of Sebastopol, both re- 
gional vice-presidents of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents, are 
again before the voters of their dis- 
tricts for membership in the State as- 
sembly. Both are incumbent. In his 
territory, Scudder will be opposed by 
his fellow agent and legislator, F. W. 
Luttrell, who, under the new district 
scheme as revised by reapportionment, 
finds himself compelled to compete with 
Scudder if he desires to return to the 
assembly next January. 





Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, spent 
the* last week of June visiting agency 
organization in the State of Oregon, 
concluding with a meeting of the In- 
surance Exchange of Portland on 
June 27, 


Republic’s President Tells 
Why He Resigned 





Becomes Chairman of the Board 
to Have More Leisure and Give 
Younger Men Advancement 


In announcing his retirement as 
president of the Republic Insurance 
Company of Texas, Dallas, I. Jalonick, 
now chairman of the board, says that 
having served sufficiently in the front 
trenches of the insurance business, he 
has decided to move into the quiet sec- 
tors and enjoy the pleasures of the busi- 
ness as chairman of the board in an 
advisory capacity, leaving the hard- 
ships and responsibilities to the junior 
officers of the company. He gives as 
another reason for resigning his desire 
to make room for the younger men in 
the organization who richly deserve 
promotions. In regard to these he 
Says: 

“A. F. Pillet, who has faithfully and 
efficiently served the Republic Insur- 
ance Company for twenty-three years, 
has been elected president. Edison C. 
Jalonick, who has worthily and loyally 
served the company for eighteen years, 
is now vice-president. A. P. Hundley 
and John Crawford have been promoted 
to the responsibilities of secretarial po- 
sitions.” 
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American Reserve to Vote 
on Merger July 29 





Meeting of Stockholders to Act 
on Agreement with Rein- 
surance Corporation 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Reserve Insurance 
Company, New York, will be held at 
the head office of the company in that 
city, July 29, to consider and vote on 
the question of entering into an agree- 
ment of merger or consolidation of the 
Reinsurance Corporation of America 
with the American Reserve and to con- 
sider and vote on resolutions approving 
such an agreement and to take other 
action necessary and incidental thereto. 

The notice to the stockholders states 
that a copy of said agreement is on file 
in the office of the corporation and may 
be examined by any stockholder. The 
Reinsurance Corporation of America is 
a New York insurance corporation and 
one of the reinsurance companies of the 
American Phenix Corporation referred 
to in the notice to stockholders dated 
June 7, 1930. The agreement with 
American Phenix Corporation is to be 
carried out through the Reinsurance 
Corporation of America, so that an 
agreement of merger or consolidation, 
under the Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, can be made and the re- 
sulting corporation retain the name of 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
and its present charter and by-laws. 

The agreement provides, among other 
things, that the consolidated corpora- 
tion will have an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000, consisting of 100,- 
000 shares of the par value of $10 each, 
all to be issued under the consolidation 
agreement, and of which shares the 
present stockholders of American Re- 
serve Insurance Company will be en- 
titled to receive, in exchange for their 
present stock, pro rata, 66,666 shares, 
without further cost to them. 

The directors have unanimously as- 
sented to the terms and conditions of 
the agreement and have recommended 
its approval by the stockholders. 

T. B. Boss, president of the American 
Reserve, states that when this consolida- 
tion is complete the American Reserve 
will have assets of around $8,000,000, 
approximately half of which will con- 
sist of capital and surplus. He says 
that since the American Reserve is a 
reinsurance company and does not con- 
template entering the direct writing 
field, the Minnesota Fire will not be 
retained by the consolidated company. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 


STATE MUTUAL MANUAL 
IS* HELPING AGENCY OFFICES TO RENDER 
PROMPT, ACCURATE SERVICE TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 

















INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Growing Company 

Careful, conservative building—based on full 


We) 

co-operation between company, agent and policy- 
holder—has established a firm, substantial founda- 
tion for future business growth. 
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Now well laid plans for expansion are getting 
under way.” Production for 1930 to date is far 
ahead of the record breaking months of 1929. This 
company’s policy of training, leading, supervising 
and rewarding, assures that you, too, can grow 
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Incorporated 1899 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES ere in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date in every respect. 
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N WES « N with this organization noted for its co-operation. 
= ~ Be a pact jae Prosper 
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PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern ferms of policy centracts from BIRTH 
irthday. 
date of issue and are up-te- 
RBINARY POLICIES al ol a pe 
dersement. 


“ \ 
| The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
OTA AND PERMANENT 


L 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by 
A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 
4H Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
4 Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 


that 
“Honestly, Ifs the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 








Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 


HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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ROYAL 
UNION 
Lice 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Paid to Policyholders..... $31,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, Over... $146,507,221.00 




















Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts fer Agents 
If interested, write 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. , 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER (¢ 9" 
SEATTLE ‘ 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Largest Fraternal at yoy 4 Comgonnt Exclusively of 
Quaamann de 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


Total Funds over 
Benefits Paid since Organization over 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Port Huron, Michigan 


ig B. A. Building 
ina West Miller F D. Partri 
| Supreme President camel Pst a 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Decision on I. U. B. 
Given by Conway 





Approves Plan in Part but 
Says Discrimination Must 
Be Eliminated 





Not Violative of Law 





Rates Shall Be Made Available to 
the Assured as Well as to the 
Broker of Record 


One of the final acts of Albert Con- 
way as superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York was his de- 
cision, dated June 27, of his findings in 
connection with the system of rating 
fire insurance risks of multiple loca- 
tion by the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board, Superintendent Conway in his 
findings agrees with the complaint filed 
with the department by the Fire In- 
surance Agents’ Association of New 
York City, that reporting covers with 
pro rata reduction for multiple risks, 
when such is not allowed to other as- 
sured, constitutes discrimination, and 
he orders the elimination of such dis- 
crimination by the rating company. On 
the other hand, he approves, in part, 
the plan of operation of the Interstate 
Underwriting Board. His decision is 
in part as follows: 

“The Interstate Underwriters Board 
is an organization qualifying under Sec- 
tion 139 of the Insurance Law entitled 
Organizations for Assisting Under- 
writers in Insurance Business Gen- 
erally. It was organized for the pur- 
pose of formulating rules and establish- 
ing standards for the information and 
benefit of fire insurance underwriters. 

“On July 26, 1929, the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
made a tentative filing of rules and 
forms prepared by the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. The object of 
this tentative filing was to afford as- 
sureds having stocks of merchandise, 
machinery, supplies, etc., at five or more 
locations, certain advantages in rate 
and the use of reporting forms of cov- 
erage. The rate discounts were to be 
based upon conditions alleged as estab- 
lishing a new classification for rating 
purposes. These conditions consisted of 
standardized care, management, ac- 
counting and distribution of liability. 
Further discounts were to be allowed for 
premiums paid on full values insured 
and assumed economy due to savings 
in handling charges by the insurance 
company. The reporting form proposed 
provided for automatic insurance, sub- 
ject to periodic reports of values, with 
a deposit premium at the inception of 
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SAFE FOURTH DEMANDS 
THESE PRECAUTIONS 


These are some precautions, 
says the National Safety Council, 
which will help to lessen acci- 
dents on the Fourth of July: 

Keep first aid equipment handy. 

Know how to use it. 

Know prone pressure resuscita- 
tion. 

Treat all minor injuries. 

Smother clothing fires. 

Use lock-jaw antitoxin. 

Stamp out little fires. 

Join in community fireworks. 

Drive safely, carefully and 
sanely. 











the policy based on an average rate ap- 
plied to estimated values, with an ad- 
justment at the termination of the 
policy on the basis of actual values, 
without a short rate adjustment for 
the amounts of insurance carried at 
various locations. 


“On March 20, 1930, these amended 
rules were accepted for the Syracuse, 
Buffalo and Suburban Divisions of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, with the expectation that 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
would shortly adopt identical rules. 

“On April 24, 1930, the Fire Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association of New York 
City filed protest against the extension 
of the rules and forms of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board to include 
New York City, and objected to the un- 
fair discrimination alleged to exist by 
reason of the application of these rules 
and forms to the other sections of the 
State and not to the City of New York. 


Some Objections 


“The following are some of the ob- 
jections raised by the Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association of New York City, 
and my opinion with regard thereto: 


“1. That special conditions do not 
exist in regard to multiple location 
risks, which warrant their treatment as 
a special class entitled to certain 
credits. 

“I am of the opinion that there is 
sufficient warrant for the allowance 
of the credits proposed, subject to the 
establishment of a statistical code seg- 
regating the experience of all such 
risks. 

“2. That unfair discrimination exists 
by reason of the fact that on the re- 
porting form used for covering multiple 
location risks, pro rata reductions in 
insurance are permitted, whereas other 
assureds are penalized by a short rate 
premium for similar reductions. 

“T am of the opinion that this objec- 
tion is well taken, and therefore direct 
that the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization amend its rules 
to eliminate this discrimination. 
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Illinois Fieldmen in 
Three Meetings 





Fire Underwriters, Preven- 
tion Men and Blue Goose 
Hold Elections 





Sonnen Heads F.U.A. 





David Lyman President of Fire 
Prevention Association; J. T. 
Harding Most Loyal Gander 


CHICAGO, July 1.—Three important 
organizations of Illinois fire insurance 
field men elected officers for the en- 
suing year at Lake Delavan, Wis., last 
week, including the newly formed II- 
linois Fire Underwriters Association, 
the field club of the Western Under- 
writers Association. 

The other organizations were the II- 
linois State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Pond of the Blue 
Goose. 

The elections were as follows: Il- 
linois Fire Underwriters Association: 
W. C. Sonnen, Liverpool and London 
and Globe, president; C. H. Metzner, 
Phoenix of Hartford, vice-president; 
and Miss E. E. Edwards, secretary- 
treasurer. Miss Edwards has held the 
same position in the old Illinois State 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The execu- 
tive committee includes, James T. Coen, 
Home of New York; John Miller, Provi- 
dence-Washington; and C. H. Dachen- 
bach, United States Fire and Marine, 
for two years, and Arthur Miller, Fi- 
delity-Phenix; Albert T. Ahlin, Nor- 
wich Union; Harry T. Johnson, Globe 
and Rutgers, and George Mielke, Com- 
mercial Union, for one year each. 

The Fire prevention association 
elected: David M. Lyman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fire, president; Edward E. 
Enck, Milwaukee Mechanics, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. G. Wonn, Northern of 
London, secretary. 

The Blue Goose elected: John T. 
Harding, Millers National, most loyal 
gander; Rodney Wiley, Atlas, super- 
visor; Frank J. Breen, Standard of 
New Jersey, custodian; C. W. Ohlsen, 
Sun Insurance Office, guardian; A. J. 
Meyer, Automobile of Hartford, re- 
elected keeper, and P. J. V. McKian, 
Western Actuarial Bureau, reelected 
wielder. 

The pond endorsed Mr. McKian for 
the post of grand keeper for the election 
at the grand nest meeting in Rapid 
City, in addition to electing him dele- 
gate, Lea Lewand of the Western Ad- 
justment, the retiring gander also was 
elected a delegate and S. J. Sonnen and 
C. J. Linginfelder delegates. 
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Throughout the world wherever the film flickers, 
Los Angeles is known as the City of the Cinema. But 
to the small group of colonists from Mexico who 
founded the city 149 years ago it was “E] Pueblo de 
Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los Angeles”’—The V*)- 
lage of Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels. 


Today, Los Angeles, with a population of 1,270,000 
is the largest city in the Western Americas. Since 
1870 with one exception the population has doubled 
every ten years. In the last fifteen years 5,700 fac- 
tories have been established. In the last twenty years 
its artificial harbor carved out of the open seashore has 
pushed itself into the first rank of American ports. 
Still more recently the County’s 53 airports and 16 
producing aircraft factories place Los Angeles among 
the most complete airports of the whole world. 


When you ‘Go West Young /msurance 
Man—come to Los Angeles. And when 
you do so, come first to the full func- 
tioning branch office of Union In- 
DEMNITY Company and New York 
InpEMNity Company. There let us 
serve you in anyway we can. And 
after that let us introduce you prop- 
erly to Los Angeles, the Miracle City 
of Western America! 
**THE NEW CITY HALL" 


Union Inpemniry Company 


A Division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company o si ~ Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company wi 8 Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORIEANS e3 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Crise 





Accident Toll Rises 
Sharply 





Outdoor Season to Date 
Shows Fatalities Mate- 
rially Increasing 





Auto Accidents Lead 





Situation Calls for Progressive 
Campaign of Education, 
Leaders Say 


The 1930 outdoor season, though 
barely under way, already is witnessing 
the customary increasing toll of deaths 
from automobile accidents, according to 
the statistics of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, whose 19,000,000 
Industrial policyholders in the United 
States and Canada constitute a reliable 
cross-section of the populations of those 
two countries. The insurance company’s 
figures show that 339 deaths occurred 
among the company’s Industrial policy- 
holders from this cause during the five- 
‘week period ended June 7, a figure that 
exceeds by 90, the total number of 
deaths resulting during the same period 
from measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and diphtheria, the four principal 
communicable diseases of childhood. 

Since the beginning of the year, the 
deathrate from automobile accidents per 
100,000 policyholders was 18.3, which 
was nearly 5 per cent higher than the 
combined rate for the diseases named. 


In each of the five weeks preceding 
June 7, the automobile deathrate shows 
an increase over the corresponding 
weeks of 1929 and 1928, while the num- 
ber of deaths this year increased from 
64 in the first week period to 75 in the 
last week, the rate mounting from 20.3 
to 23.8 during that time. In each of the 
five weeks the automobile deathrate ex- 
ceeded the combined deathrate for the 
four childhood diseases. 

The significance of this comparison of 
the increasing automobile deathrate 
with the declining rates for measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and diph- 
theria was pointed out by Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, fourth vice-president of the 
Metropolitan. He explained that during 
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-America Fore Takes Over 
New Quarters 

PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—The Fidel- 
ity Building, at Fourth and Sansom 
Streets, which has been occupied for 
many years by the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company, recently taken over by 
the America Fore Group, is being re- 
modeled to make room for the fire 
offices of the American Fore. 

The fourth floor, which has been 
used as a stock and file room, is being 
fitted with partitions and several of 
the offices of the Fidelity and Casualty 
are being moved on that floor, the files 
being shifted to another part of the 
building. 

Partitions on the second floor have 
been torn out and when completed there 
will be only one private office on the 
floor. 

The private office will continue to be 
occupied by J. B. Councilman, assistant 
branch manager of the Fidelity and 
Casualty and secretary of the Casual- 
ty Underwriters Association of Phila- 
delphia. 








1929, children under 15 years of age 
comprised 30 per cent of the policy- 
holders who died as a result of auto- 
mobile accidents. If the same percent- 
ages hold good for 1930, which is ap- 
proximately the case, Dr. Armstrong 
said, 102 children under 15 years of age 
were killed in automobile accidents dur- 
ing the five weeks ended June 7. 

In contrast with that situation, Dr. 
Armstrong called attention to the fact 
that the diphtheria deathrate per 100,- 
000 policyholders for the year 1911 was 
nearly twelve times the automobile 
deathrate for that year, and that the 
deathrates for scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and measles were also greatly in 
excess of the automobile mortality rate. 

From 1911,fi up to the present time, 
Dr. Armstrong said, the four principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
have shown a general tendency to de- 
cline. In 1929, however, the deathrates 
from these diseases were either at or 
very close to the recor! low points of the 
entire nineteen-year period. In contrast, 
the deathrate for automobile accidents 
has advanced steadily from 2.3 per 100,- 
000 policyholders in 1911 to 20.9 in 
1929. 


Philadelphia Returns 
to Normalcy 





Advent of Bureau Brings 
Order Out of Chaos on 
Rate Situation 





Companies Cooperate 





Secretary Councilman Predicts 
Absolutely Sound Basis by 
Early Autumn 


PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—The chaotic 
conditions under which Bureau com- 
panies in Philadelphia have labored for 
the past several months are rapidly 
being relieved and business is approach- 
ing a normal state, J. B. Councilman, 
secretary of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of Philadelphia, said today. 

Companies which had cut rates until 
every semblance of profit disappeared, 
in their efforts to show business on 
their books as a stimulant to stock 
sales, are not so flagrant in their abuses 
of the ethics of underwriting now as 
they have been, and unethical practices 
on the part of established, standard 
companies, or their local representa- 
tives, have virtually disappeared, Mr. 
Councilman said. 

Because of these unethical practices 
on the part of many who should have 
known better, as well as the hazards to 
the insurance business as a whole 
through the practices of the cut-rate 
underwriters, the Philadelphia organi- 
zation urged the establishment here of 
a branch of the National Bureau, sim- 
iliar to the branches eStablished in Chi- 
cago and in Detroit to meet conditions 
in those cities similar to conditions here. 

Although the Philadelphia branch has 
been opened less than two weeks, and 
has so far assumed jurisdiction only 
in automobile lines, its presence here 
has already acted as a force for good, 
Mr. Councilman said. 

Mr. Councilman said the practices of 
the cut-rate companies not only worked 
a hardship on the companies operating 
on safe margins, and with premiums 
allowing a minimum return of profit 
with certainty of ability to pay losses, 
but were unfair to the investing public. 
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Aviation Claims Point Finger of Fault 
at Indiscreet Pilots 


Skill of Airmen Accounts for 80% of Insurance 
Hazard; A.B. Roome Sees System Entering Field 
with Brighter Prospects 


HEN Major Charles Kingsford- 

Smith and his trio of intrepid 
companions dropped out of the twilight 
on to Roosevelt Field the other evening 
after completing one of the most daring 
and intelligent contributions to aero- 
nautical science yet on record, they cre- 
ated a new furor of public interest in 
aviation. Despite the fact that the pub- 
lic imagination was so completely seized 
as the airmen fought through fog, cold 
climate, and a terrible situation cap- 
tioned as a “magnetic void” wherein 
their compasses proved worthless, the 
enterprise was not a stunt. Like the 
flights of Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd, 
and that of Roger Williams, who roared 
in from Bermuda on Sunday, the 
transatlantic hop of the Southern Cross 
proved that pilots are almost totally re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of 
air transportation. According to avia- 
tion underwriters, who have known that 
all along, neither the public, nor, 
strange to say, a limited few in the 
aviation industry itself, seem to have 
seized on the fact as the backbone of 
the entire field. 

For a number of years the aviation 
industry has looked upon aviation in- 
surance underwriters as capable of 
stealing milk from an infant’s cradle, 
and has been highly indignant over 
high rates and stringent methods of 
underwriting, while all along the under- 
writers have been in effect like proud 
daddies mumbling “this hurts me more 
than it does you.” 

The situation is indeed peculiar. Ma- 
jor Kingsford-Smith’s flight was not 
underwritten with insurance, nor have 
any of the transatlantic flights, success- 
ful or otherwise, been covered. The 
hazard is just unapproachable. To 
cover such a venture would be like in- 
suring a man who wanted to descend 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. Aviation 
underwriters are working, not from the 
top down, but from the bottom up, and, 
according to A. B. Roome, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aero Insurance companies, 
things are looking up, and the business 
is becoming more and more systema- 
tized. 

Mr. Roome made this optimistic state- 
ment to a representative of THE SPEC- 
TATOR as he signed drafts for nearly 
$80,000 in claims made on his companies 
through no more than four airplane 
crashes during the first few days in 
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June. Airplane accidents are accidents 
and no mistake! “However,” Mr. 
Roome said, “this does not happen every 
day in the week, I’m glad to say, and 
things are not as bad as they look.” 

Looking over the claim and report 
sheets, a number of interesting features 
were revealed to the writer. A mail 
plane which crashed with two passen- 
gers and pilot over a landing field in 
Canada, involving a loss of more than 
$19,000 to Mr. Roome’s company, 
proved what is known as a “fortunate” 
accident. There were no lives lost, and 
the pilot was not blamed for the acci- 
dent. While coming to a voluntary 
landing against spasmodic gusts of 
wind, the pilot seemed to fly too low 
over a flood light stationed at the field, 
crashed against the light, sheared off 
a wing, and dropped to the ground, 
where, in the resulting crash, the plane 
seemed virtually to disintegrate. Crawl- 
ing out of the heap of fuselage, em- 
pennage, and Pratt-Whitney motor, the 
passengers found they had sustained no 
more than superficial injuries, and the 
pilot found that he could screw the 
motor into another plane and fly off. 
The latter constituted the only salvage 
out of a $32,000 investment. With the 
help of an aero engineer, the entire 
wreck was checked within a day, and 
a claim made upon the insurers. Two 
of the claims came from the passengers, 
one of them asking for the $25 paid for 
his passage, and $10 for damage to his 
traveling bag. The other passenger put 
in a heavier claim, as follows: “One 
suit of clothes $85, a solid leather trav- 
eling case cost $58, claim $35; plane 
fare $25, hospital and doctor bills $40, 
one new hat $10, and return fare to 
California [via the good old railroad 
lower berth] $20.” Both passengers 
missed a convention which they had 
planned to attend, but made no claim 
on this account, the report indicates. 
So much for one wreck which Mr. 
Roome says was “not so bad.” 

Two other reports proved not so for- 
tunate for pilots, who, though they were 
not injured, were flagrantly at fault as 
the cause of the crashes, and conse- 
quently will not be regarded as possible 
risks in the future. Unfamiliar with 
the new type of plane he was operat- 
ing, and having no previous experience 
at ocean flying, a pilot flying in a South 
American line misjudged the take-off 





distance required to put his plane in 
the air, rammed a wall at one end of 
the field, tripped over it and catapulted 
into the sea at the other side of the 
wall. No casualties resulted, but an 
airplane is as delicate as a watch, and 
when it is submerged in salt water, 
regardless of any other physical injury, 
it may be considered practically de- 
stroyed. It was more than six hours 
before field mechanics working fran- 
tically to salvage part of the wreck 
could get the motor out of water, strip 
it down, and take anti-corrosive meas- 
ures, Mr. Roome explained. Here, 
again, the motor was salvaged, but 
fuselage and empennage were totally 
wrecked, and since the accident took 
place in South America, a number of 
incidental charges fell upon the in- 
surers. 

In the other crash another phase of 
aviation hazard, that of weather, was 
encountered. A plane attempted to 
take off at midday when the air was 
rarefied, and when no helpful breeze 
stirred to facilitate the rising of the 
plane. At that the pilot failed to utilize 
the full length of the field in his take- 
off, and at only half-length shot his 
plane into the air dizzily. At one end 
of the field were some high-powered 
wires which loomed up before the pilot 
as an almost inevitable obstacle in the 
path of his feebly rising plane, and in 
an effort to clear these he “zoomed” the 
ship. In doing this he cleared the wires 
but lost considerable speed and dropped 
low on the other side only to crash 
into a tree and wreck the plane beyond 
any semblance of repair. 

Crashes such as these prove, in avia- 
tion underwriters’ opinions, that insur- 
ance statistics are right in blaming 
pilots for 80 per cent of all accidents, 
and that if there are to be any bets at 
all, the odds will have to be even be- 
tween the pilot and his plane. The one 
will have to be as good as the other, 
and right now structural failure is re- 
sponsible for only 10 per cent of crash 
losses. 

Of course, it cannot justly be said 
that present day pilots are lacking in 
intelligence or knowledge of flying. 
Such a situation might be stamped out 
with no difficulty at all. According to 
the underwriters, the pilots are more 
lacking in discretion and are smitten 
by the disease of overconfidence, and 
will fly against their greatest enemy, 
the weather, with no regard for the 
consequences. “The pilot who considers 
himself the master of the forces of 
nature,” says Mr. Roome, “is aviation’s 
greatest liability. The real trouble ap- 
pears to be overconfidence, and this has 
developed into almost as great a hazard 
as inexperience. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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McGinn Sees Embezzlers 





in 
vf as Current Evil 
d 
e Surety Head Warns That De- 
n : faulters Are Tempted by 
d : Even a Dull Market 
4 A warning to American business men 
“ 7 that quiet periods of business are pe- 
a: 4 riods of dishonesty among employees 
al 4 as well as boom times, was sounded the 
k 4 other day by B. J. McGinn, vice-presi- 
: dent of the American Surety Company, 
4 ; who has studied embezzlers’ and forg- 
4 ers’ habits for the past twenty-five 
t . years. 
“Defaulters are not born, but made,” 
y A x 2 rn 
. says Mr. McGinn, in his warning. 
; “The exigencies of the moment fre- 
x quently start an otherwise honest em- 
ployee to ‘borrow’ from one account 
, or another with the intention of mak- 
ing good on the ‘loan.’ 
4 “A quiescent stock market fools many 
‘ defaulters,” says Mr. McGinn, “and the 
; insidious manner in which it has 


worked on the emotions of many young 
men is no less tragic because the 
amounts of money which they have 
been able to dissipate have perhaps not 
been so great as in good times. Ignor- 
| ing the instances of defaulters who 
| were tangled up in the stock market 
] since long before last Fall, there are 

7 numbers of heretofore honest employees 
| who have been taking the first dollar 
, A since the first of January. A dull stock 
| market is not the way to make quick 
profits and with stolen funds in dull 
stocks or even sinking ones, there is a 
tremendous temptation to try one’s luck 
in other stocks with the hope of aver- 
aging better. 





Pilot’s Blamed for Losses 

(Concluded from preceding page) 

“The responsibility for aircraft acci- 
dents must be placed where it belongs, 
whether on the pilot, the operation man- 
ager or the executive. A pilot is influ- 
enced by his knowledge or impression 
of what his employer demands. If he 
feels he must take chances to hold his 
position, accidents will occur. Operat- 
ing officials should not demand the op- 
eration of an aircraft under adverse 
conditions. If the pilot is not required 
to fly in the face of unfavorable 
weather conditions, accidents will be at 
a minimum. Recognition and reward 
should be given pilots with good rec- 
ords. The careless pilot should be dis- 
.charged. 

“Records of safely completed trips 
without accidents are more convincing 
sales arguments to the public than 
maintenance of schedule under all ad- 
verse conditions with accidents and fa- 
talities.” 
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DIES SUDDENLY 





H. H. Stryker 
President Heber Halsey Stryker of 


the First Reinsurance Company of 
Hartford, died suddenly last Saturday. 
So far as was known Mr. Stryker was 
in perfect health. He was at his office 
in Hartford as usual and had been ar- 
ranging a golf match for the afternoon 
when he complained of feeling ill. He 
died within twenty minutes, a cerebral 
hemorrhage being the cause. 

Mr. Stryker was fifty-eight years of 
age at the time of his death. He was 
born in Baltimore. His father was the 
late Dr. Augustus P. Stryker, rector of 
St. Barnabas Episcopal Church. 
Through his mother he was descended 
from Francis Scott Key, who wrote the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” He was also 
a grandson of Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Following his graduation from Johns 
Hopkins University, Mr. Stryker en- 
tered the employ of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Insurance Company of Baltimore 
and within a few years became its gen- 
eral superintendent. He resigned to 
become vice-president of the American 
Bonding Company of Baltimore. He 
organized the Surety Association of 
America, and resigned from the Amer- 
ican Bonding Company to become presi- 
dent of this association. He resigned 
the office in 1912 to go abroad. Later 
in 1912 he came to Hartford and was 
associated with Carl Schriner of the 
Munich Reinsurance Company in the 
organization of the First Reinsurance 
Company, of which he became vice- 
president. When the controlling inter- 
est in the company was acquired by the 
Rossia Insurance Company of America 
interests, he remained as its president. 

He is survived by his wife. The fu- 
neral was held Monday at Hartford. 
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Public Indemnity Company 
Acquires Two Companies 








































































Planning to Take Control of Hud- 
son Casualty and Georgia 
Casualty Companies 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of 
the board of the Public Indemnity Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., announces that a 
proposal has been made to the Hudson 
Casualty Insurance Company of Jersey 
City and The Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany of Macon, Ga., for the merger of 
both companies with the Public Indem- 
nity Company. 

The proposal, according to Mr. Van- 
derbilt, will involve a change in the 
par value of the Public Indemnity stock 
from $5 to $2.50 and an increase in the 
authorized number of shares from 100,- 
000 shares of the par value of $5 each 
to 400,000 of the par value of $2.50 
each. This will give the Public an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000. 

It is further proposed that the stock- 
holders of the three companies should 
receive, upon the completion of the 
transaction, one new share of the Pub- 
lic stock of the par value of $2.50 each 
for each $12.50 of net value that each 
company will have as established in 
accordance with the merger agreement. 

The executive committees of each of 
the three companies met the early part 
of this week and recommended the plan 
to their respective boards. The direc- 
tors of each of the companies will meet 
at an early date to ratify the contracts 
preliminary to their submission to the 
stockholders and to approval by the 
interested insurance commissioners. 

If and when this proposal is carried 
out, the Public Indemnity Company will 
have assets of over $8,000,000. 






Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 























SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 







Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 
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prea is the burglars’ sunrise! Your night 
—their day! They work while you play or 
sleep! They laugh at locksmiths! They rob 
where they please—and take what they please! 


The fact that you’ve never had a loss, or that 
you feel you live in a safe neighborhood, is no 
assurance that your turn may not be next. 

An 4itna Residence Burgiary Policy not only 
reimburses you for any and all articles stolen 
from your home but pays the bill for any 


~— 


damage done to your premises or property by 
those who come to steal. 


Now is the “open season” for burglars! Now 
is the time to get in touch with the Aitna-izer 
in your community! 


tna writes F a gy every form of Insurance and Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds. Aitna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. The Aitna Agent in your com- 
munity is a man worth knowing. Look him up! 

tna Casualty and Surety Compeay—Aitea Life Insurance 
Cc A bile Insurance Standard Fire 


Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 











vd 


TNA-IZE 


_) SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY - HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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American Mutual Formed 
in Tennessee 





Roster of Officers Includes Many 
Prominent Men Who Plan 
Extensive Sales Campaigns 


‘The American Mutual Insurance 
Company was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Tennessee, on May 
27, 1930, qualified to do business, was 
licensed by the Insurance Department 
on June 16, 1930, and delivered their 
first policy to Governor Henry H. Hor- 
ton of Tennessee. 

Its officers and incorporators are all 
widely known business and professional 


men, and the company plans building an 
extensive insurance business through- 
out the South.. The Company is en- 
gaging only in Commercial Health and 
Accident business at the present time, 
but expects to write life insurance as 
well at a later date. 

Officers and directors are as follows: 
president, E. G. Sharp, a well known 
banker, formerly of Rogers, Ark.; vice- 
president, Russell E. Sharp, former 
president of the Southern Insurance 
Company and former head of the 
National Old Line Insurance Company 
at Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, George 
L. Hicks until recently secretary and 
treasurer of the Dixie Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company and former 
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treasurer of the Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company at Nashville, Tenn.; 
treasurer, Herbert Fox, vice-president 
of the American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; counsel, Judge Albert Wil- 
liams, one of Nashville’s most prom- 
inent attorneys; actuary, James H. 
Washburn, former actuary for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. Medical 
directors will include Dr. Charles 
Brower and Dr. J. B. Hibbitts, Jr. 

Directors are P. A. Sullivan, of Old 
Hickory, Tenn.; W. Dudley Gale, Jr., 
Judge Albert Williams, Herbert Fox, 
Dr. J. B. Hibbitts, Jr., Dr. Charles 
Brower, George L. Hicks, Russell E. 
Sharp and E. G. Sharp all of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 








Driscoll Made Bankers 
Indemnity Manager 


Will Guide Affairs of Metropoli- 
tan Branch After Fire 
Insurance Career 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Company, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. D. 
Driscoll as resident vice-president in 
charge of the Metropolitan New York 
office of the company, which will be 
opened on July 15, on the fourth floor 
of the New Amsterdam Building at 60 
John Street. 

Mr. Driscoll, who is_ thirty-eight 
years old, was born in New York City 
and educated in the Packard School 
and took the Law Course in New York 
University. He entered the insurance 
business in 1909 in the Claim Depart- 
ment of the Casualty Company of 
America. He had home office under- 
writing experience from 1914 to 1917 
with the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company at Hartford. After 
military service extending over a period 
of a year and a half, he joined the R. 
C. Rathbone and Son office as a so- 
licitor and in 1920 again entered the 
employ of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company in the New York 
Office, resigning in 1927 as assistant 
manager to assume the management of 
the New York Office of the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company, from 
which position he recently resigned to 
undertake the development and man- 
agement of the business of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Company in 
New York City. 

Mr. Driscoll brings to his new affilia- 
tion an extensive experience in New 
York City in connection with under- 
writing, claims and branch office man- 
agement. He is highly regarded in 
casualty circles as a skilful underwriter 
and an efficient and sound producer and 
the Bankers Indemnity .Company is 
consequently particularly fortunate. 
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THIS FORGERY INSURANCE 


PROTECTS 


YOU EVEN 


WHEN YOU CAN’T 
PROVE LOSS! 















































FAC - 
THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New York Office, 217 Broadway 
Offices in all principal cities 


Home Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Standard Forgery Bond covers every contingency. 
demnifies the assured and his bank against monetary loss in 
connection with any check, draft, note, or any other written 
promise, order, or direction to pay a sum in money bearing 
the assured’s signature or purported signature. 
forgery of signature or endorsement, as well as alterations of 
amount, payee-name, etc. 


Reimbursement does not depend upon proof of loss. In many 
cases, such proof is impossible to obtain. 
for example, it is relatively easy for the forger to secure and 
destroy incriminating checks when they are returned from the 
bank. In all such cases, the General Indemnity Corporation 
accepts an affidavit by the insured as sufficient proof of loss 
to warrant immediate settlement. 


As a further advantage to the assured, this Corporation origi- 
nated a special merit-rating plan, by which users of approved 
check-writing instruments and/or approved safety checks re- 
ceive reductions ranging from 5% to as high as 60% from 
standard premium rates. 


Because the Standard Forgery Bond issued by the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America offers advantages to the in- 
sured which are unobtainable elsewhere, many of the most im- 
portant Forgery Bonds placed during recent months have been 
written by this Company. 


Local agents and brokers protected, of course. 


America’s annual loss from check frauds is estimated 
at $300,000,000. 
carries forgery insurance to cover this hazard. 


Every soundly managed business 


It in- 


This includes 


On an inside job, 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





















Stand with the Courier 


THE “‘safety island’’ affords the pedestrian a 
safe stand and protection against the hazzards 
of speeding traffic. 

COMMONWEALTH full coverage, merit rated 
auto contract affords the motorist similar pro- 
tection. 

STAND with the Courier safe out of the stream 
of competitive ‘‘traffic’’ —take on a Common- 
wealth Agency and watch your business grow. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 
£. W. COOK 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Vice-Pree. & Gen'l Mer, 


President 








CASUALTY SURETY 


og 
GUARDIAN WCASUALTY 
COMPANY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 
CONNECTICUT 
MISSISSIPPI 




















FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New Yérk, N. Y. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 


DIVISION OFFICES 
Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicage, Illinois San Franeiseo, California 
Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Western Department 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Income Insurance Insurance for Formers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES PALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Use of Interest Earnings in 
Determining Rates 


By CLARENCE W. Hosss 


This is the fourth installment of Judge 
Hobbs’ paper, prepared in his capacity as 
special representative of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The memorandum will be 
published in full in successive issues of 
Tue Spectrator.—Editor’s Note. 


IV THE BASIS OF RATE REGULATION 


The basis of rate regulation is suc- 
cinctly stated by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in the dissenting opinion, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service 
Commission 262 U. S. 276 at 291, as 
follows:—To decide whether a pro- 
posed rate is confiscatory, the tribunal 
must determine both what sum would 
be earned under it, and whether that 
sum would be a fair return. The de- 
cision involves ordinarily the making 
of four subsidiary ones: 

(1) That the gross earnings from 
operating the utility under the rate in 
controversy would be (a prediction). 

(2) What the operating expenses and 
charges while so operating would be 
(a prediction) 

(3) The rate base, that is, what the 
amount is on which a return should be 
earned (under Smyth v. Ames, an 
opinion, largely) 

(4) What rate of return should be 
deemed fair (an opinion, largely) 

(a) Of these points, the first two 
have figured somewhat prominently in 
the litigated case. The points involved 
concerned chiefly, the method of assem- 
bling the experience of the past as the 
basis for determining the probable ex- 
perience of the future. 


Three Methods Endorsed 


It may be taken as agreed that the 
premium income derived from the rates 
to be made should be at least sufficient 
to cover probable losses and expenses. 
Past experience is determined by as- 
sembling data for a given experience 
period (in fire insurance five calendar 
years) and comparing premiums with 
losses and expenses. Premiums figure 
in the records of companies in three dif- 
ferent ways:—premiums written, pre- 
miums received and premiums “earned.” 
Losses figure in two ways:—losses paid 
and losses incurred. A variety of com- 
binations is possible, and up to date, 
three methods have been endorsed by 
the courts. 

(1) A comparison of premiums re- 
ceived with losses and expenses paid. 
This was the rule adopted by the 
supreme courts of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

(2) A comparison of premiums 
earned with losses and expenses in- 
curred. This was the rule adopted 
in Arkansas and in Virginia: and is 
the rule generally regarded as 
soundest. 

(3) A comparison of premiums re- 
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ceived with losses and expenses in- 

curred. This was suggested (but not 

followed) by the Statutory Court in 

the Missouri litigation. 

The test of the three methods must 
be, which presents the most accurate 
picture of underwriting results. 


Use of Premiums Received 


The use of premiums received is 
criticizable on the ground that it is 
simply a record of “cash in,” without 
reference to whether this purchases 
protection for one year or for five. 
If one can conceive of a company 
writing only five year policies, an equal 
amount each year with an even dis- 
tribution of losses, it must be clear that 
in the fifth year of its life, the losses 
would be five times as great as in the 
first, because there are five times as 
many policies in force. This is, of 
course an extreme case: but wherever 
business is increasing, the presence of 
the longer term policies causes the pre- 
mium income to increase faster than the 
losses: and when business is decreasing 
the reverse is true. A basis which is 
affected by a circumstance entirely out- 
side the actual experience is no reliable 
test of the future. This is obviated in 
large measure by setting up only so 
much of the premium as is actually 
earned. The statutory court rejected 
this basis on the ground, which appears 
very technical, that the premium is 
earned as soon as it is paid in: and 
this in one sense is true. But the term 
“earned” and “unearned” as applied to 
premiums have a definite meaning in 
insurance accounting: and the object of 
using “earned” premiums in the set-up 
is for the very understandable purpose 
of making a distinction between money 
received for use during the current 
year, and money received for use dur- 
ing several years. It is impossible to 
get an accurate picture of results with- 
out giving cognizance to the extent to 
which a company has mortgaged its 
future. 

Similarily as to losses and expenses. 
A system of setting up results which 
gives no heed to outstanding liabilities 
is, as the statutory court indicates, es- 
sentially incorrect. The court justified 
the use of losses and expenses paid in 
the case at bar on the ground that it 
made no great difference. But this is 
true only of classes of insurance where 
there is no great delay in making settle- 
ments. In classes of insurance like 
liability and Workmen’s Compensation, 
where losses incurred today may be in 
whole or in part unpaid from five to ten 
years later, the use of the “paid” basis 
would be little short of ruinous. 

And now, a word may be said as 
to the methods used in setting up com- 
pensation experience. Here, with only 
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one year policies involved, there is no 
great difference between premiums re- 
ceived and premiums earned: and what 
difference there is becomes of no con- 
sequence in. view of the method em- 
ployed. Compensation experience is set 
up by policy years: the premiums or 
payrolls on policies written during a 
single calendar year being compared 
with losses incurred on the same poli- 
cies. This was necessary partly because 
of the long lag in loss payments, made 
inevitable by the weekly indemnity fea- 
ture of the compensation laws, partly 
because of the practice of collecting a 
good part of the premium on payroll 
audit made after the expiration of the 
policy. So far as premiums enter into 
compensation rate making, they are not 
used till they are both received and 
earned. So far as losses are concerned, 
the use of incurred losses seems essen- 
tial for the reasons given above. 

The other characteristic feature of 
compensation rate making which will 
probably at some time have to run the 
gauntlet of the courts, is its method of 
loading for expense. There is no true 
accounting for expenses. This is due to 
several facts. Certain items of expense 
are relatively constant between States. 
Acquisition cost is in the main made up 
of commissions, which are uniform over 
the entire nation. Taxes consist of a 
Federal tax and a State premium tax, 
the latter a percentage of premiums. 
It is a simple matter to vary the ex- 
pense loading to conform to the State 
rate of taxation, and this is done. But 
the other items of expense while in 
part allocatable to a specific State, in- 
clude substantial amounts of general 
expense, and of expense which must be 
split between two or more lines of in- 
surance, and these items cannot be al- 
located to States save in a very general 
way. The lack of a simple and uni- 
versally applicable method of appor- 
tionment has led the companies to 
adopt a nation wide expense loading, 
justified by official compilation of 
nation wide expense ratios. 


Expense by States 


The loading adopted, normally 40 per 
cent, has been for some years con- 
sistently lower than the national ex- 
pense ratio as compiled by the State 
of New York. In the aggregate, no 
harm is done. If the New York figures 
are correct, and it is fair to assume 
that they are, an actual accounting for 
expenses, made generally, would operate 
generally to increase expense loadings. 
And while a division of expense as be- 
tween States could be made, it must be 
remembered that over two-thirds of the 
entire compensation business is written 
in ten large industrial States. The re- 
maining third is scattered over thirty- 
one States and territories, eight of 
which have premium incomes of less 
than $500,000. Like all business, the 
cost of transacting insurance depends 
upon concentration. Caring for a 
widely scattered business means an in- 
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crease in every item involving time and . 


travel. It seems likely that an appor- 
tionment of expense by States would 
result in an increase in expense load- 
ing to the smaller States, which in case 
of the smallest might move into large 
percentage figures. At the same time 
the larger States would receive but 
small benefit if any. Practically, there- 
fore, the method used is not inequitable: 
but I presume a State might have a 
legal right to a strict expense counting 
if it insisted. 

The question as to whether interest 
earnings are properly part of under- 
writing income is considered hereafter. 

(b) The question of the rate base 
brings into view the fundamental dif- 
ference between insurance rate making 
procedure and all other rate making 
procedure. In all other cases a prop- 
erty is involved, affected with a public 
trust. Under the doctrine of Smyth 
v. Ames, referred to by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, 169 U. S. 466, the rate base 
is the present value of the property 
affected with the public use: and the 
rates must be such as to yield a fair 
return on this value. This rule, how- 
ever, can hardly be applied to insur- 
ance, where, as has been seen, it is not 
a property but a business that is af- 
fected with a public use. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 
Opinion of the Justices, 147 N.E. 681, 
indicated that the rule of Smyth v. 
Ames applied to insurance, but in view 
of the above, this is patently an error. 


The 5 Per Cent Loading 


In most of the litigated cases, and 
in insurance rating practice generally, 
the problem of rate base has not been 
dealt with. A five per cent profit load- 
ing has generally been taken as a rea- 
sonable profit margin in fire insurance, 
and is indeed specifically written into 
some statutes. In other laws a “rea- 
sonable” profit is specified: but the ob- 
ject of the laws, and the practice under 
them appears aimed at providing an 
“Edge” on the transaction rather than 
providing a profit on any particular 
rate base. 

In two of the cases, however, the 
matter of rate base has been dealt with. 
In Kansas, the court indicated that the 
companies were entitled to a profit on 
the portion of capital and surplus pro- 
portionate to the Kansas business. In 
Virginia the corporation commission, 
while granting a five per cent profit 
loading, sought to justify this by a 
computation of the profit the rates 
would yield upon a portion of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits (the 
latter term including voluntary reserves 
and the companies’ equity in the un- 
earned premium reserve) proportionate 
to the Virginia business. 

The case being one of first impres- 
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sion, it is not at all certain what view 
would be taken by the Supreme Court. 
There are three possible results. 


(1) That the court would hold that 
it is not a question of receiving a fair 
profit on property or assets, but on a 
business. And here enters the ques- 
tion as to what the business is. Insur- 
ance companies have really two busi- 
ness functions, one, their underwriting, 
the other, the care of their assets. The 
first, unquestionably is subject to rate 
regulation. The second might be re- 
garded as a collateral function, entirely 
separable from underwriting. If this 
view be taken, then it is entirely logi- 
cal to set the question of a fair return 
on property to one side, leaving the 
companies to secure that by the man- 
agement of their assets, and to deal 
with underwriting in the same way as 
is done in case of regulating interest 
rates, namely fixing a fair margin on 
the transaction above probable losses 
and expenses, in other words, a fair 
profit on the turnover. 


Profit from Property 


This, it will be noted, is practically 
the contention of the fire companies, 
and the apparent position taken by the 
statutory court in the Missouri case. 
There, the court declined to give con- 
sideration to the inclusion of interest 
earnings on the ground that it was 
profit derived from managing the prop- 
erty of the company. The view taken 
has this much in its favor. Investment 
is not necessarily associated with 
underwriting. There are insurance 
plans that involve no substantial ad- 
vance payments on premium, the losses 
being assessed on policyholders (or 
members) as they occur. Of course the 
bulk of business is written on the ad- 
vance premium method. But under- 
writing and investment are entirely dis- 
tinct economic functions. The economic 
function of underwriting is to lay up 
a fund which in case of loss flows 
readily to meet, to cure or to palliate 
what would otherwise create a serious 
gap in the social system. As such it is 
analogous to those physica! vrocesses 
which summon the resources of the 
body to heal wounds or cure injuries. 
The economic function of investment, 
whether practiced by insurance com- 
panies or other financial agencies is to 
provide a flow of liquid capital by way 
of loans or permanent investment, to 
meet needs of the social organizations: 
a function analogous to the physical 
processes of alimentation. Still, in the 
insurance company while the two func- 
tions are distinct they are to a degree 
intermingled and affect one another. 
The underwriting function yields a part 
of the funds which the company may in- 
vest. On the other hand, underwriting 
is responsible for the maintenance of 
large non-invested funds, such as cur- 
rent cash and accounts receivable; and 
underwriting needs, present or con- 
tingent, exert a marked effect on in- 
vestment policies. Invested funds must 
be capable of quick conversion into cash 
to meet sudden exigencies on the under- 


writing side: and the policy of the 
State imposes certain restrictions upon 
insurance investment. So underwriting 
is to some degree a help, to some de- 
gree a hindrance to the investment ac- 
tivities. This interlocking of the func- 
tions, while it does not necessarily nega- 
tive the view above expressed, must be 
taken as ground for a certain doubt as 
to whether the court would really re- 
gard the two functions as separable, 
and confine the rate determination 
purely to the underwriting functions. 

(2) It would be more in accord with 
the tenor of Supreme Court decision to 
look upon the fourteenth amendment as 
guaranteeing a fair return on prop- 
erty: and even if in the present case 
there is no property devoted to a public 
use, there are property interests in- 
volved. There are the assets of the 
company. They are property: and it is 
a conceivable view to hold that a com- 
pany is entitled to a fair return upon 
its assets. To be sure, the problem of 
splitting up the assets to correspond to 
a particular line of. insurance in a par- 
ticular State is no mean one. This 
would perhaps be the nearest analogue 
to the rule in Smyth v. Ames: for all 
the assets are back of the company’s 
contracts and are therefore employed in 
the business. 


On Valuation 


But there is another view possible. 
The reason for the rule adopted in case 
of public service corporations rests in 
part upon the fact that such corpora- 
tions are not commonly bought and 
sold, and therefore it is not ordinarily 
possible to set a value on the business. 
That is not the case with insurance 
companies. Buying and selling insur- 
ance companies has of late become 
rather common: and it is not at all 
impossible to set a fairly accurate value 
on a company for selling or for liqui- 
dating purposes. In other words, it is 
quite possible to evaluate the company’s 
stake in the business, and use this as 
the rate basis upon which it is entitled 
to a fair return. This is the idea at 
the root of both the Kansas and the 
Virginia decision. The Virginia de- 
cision, however, comes nearer the 
mark, inasmuch as it is well known 
that the selling value of a company 
is ordinarily materially in excess 
of its indicated capital and surplus. 
This idea is fairly close to the theory 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the case of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. 
Public Service Commission cited above, 
namely a return upon the funds devoted 
by the company to the service. 

It also seems in accord with the view 
of the Court in Tysen & Bro. v. Banton. 
Apparently the court conceives of an 
insurance company as a fund holder for 
the benefit of policyholders, the fund 
consisting of policyholders’ contribu- 
tions. It would seem to follow that it 
is not entitled to a profit upon this 
fund, but rather upon the funds it pro- 
vides to back up the guarantees of the 
fund, plus possibly a reasonable service 
charge. 

Hence, on approval by the court of 
the rate base used in the Virginia de- 
cision is not at all impossible. 

(c) The matter of a reasonable profit 
is related to, and may be considered 
after the consideration of the matter 
of interest earnings. 
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Insurance > In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


HERE has been some question as 

to the status of motor cars seized 
by the Government because of viola- 
tion of the prohibition statute. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has just decided two cases and has held 
that the Government can only confis- 
cate automobiles carrying liquor under 
section. 26 of the prohibition statute, 
which gives lien holders the right to 
receive cars. As it is estimated that 
about three-quarters of all automobiles 
sold are on the deferred payment plan, 
and that there is about $2,000,000,000 
invested in liens on automobiles, it is 
obvious that this decision is of much 
importance to automobile financing 
companies, and to insurance companies 
protecting such investments. The 
court decision upholds the contention 
of the motor car companies involved, 
that financing companies would have a 
right under the prohibition law to re- 
cover automobiles on which they held 
liens, if it could be proved that their 
illegal use was unauthorized, whereas 
if the Government seized cars under 
the internal revenue law, lien holders 
would be deprived of their right to re- 
cover. 

* * * 

The Federal Board of Tax Appeals 
has decided, in the case of the estate of 
A. L. Rauh, that the proceeds of life 
insurance policies in which the right 
to change beneficiaries was reserved, 
were properly included in the gross 
estate. 

* * * 

A decision of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court is to the effect that when a life 
insurance policy lapsed and was rein- 
stated by the company, upon payment 
of $10 of the unpaid premium of 
$26.80, without the company placing 
any time limit as to the payment of 
the balance, the reinstatement took 
effect immediately and did not depend 
upon the payment of the balance of the 
overdue premium; and also that, as 
the company did not fix any time limit 
for the payment of the balance of the 
premium, the policy did not lapse be- 
cause of a delay of four months in the 
payment thereof. 

* * * 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court has 
held that when an employee sustained 
both temporary total disability and 
permanent partial disability following 
an injury to his foot, he was entitled 
to compensation for total disability 
during the period thereof, and also for 
permanent partial disability. 
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A special committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Maine is considering the experi- 
ence of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance companies and proper premium 
rates for such insurance. The com- 
mittee is due to file a report with the 
Governor on or before Oct. 1. The 
State Insurance Commissioner is a 
member of the committee. 

* * * 

In Illinois a request was made on be- 
half of underwriters of Lloyds, Lon- 
don, to have nine separate agencies 
licensed as attorney-in-fact for such 
underwriters, and such nine agencies 
were duly licensed, but only one privil- 
ege tax was paid. The question arises 
as to whether each attorney-in-fact ap- 
pointed should pay a separate fee and 
a separate privilege tax. The Attorney 
General of the State, renders the opin- 
ion that each group of Lloyds under- 
writers should qualify to transact busi- 
ness in Illinois by designating an at- 
torney-in-fact for each group and pay- 
ing the Insurance Department a sepa- 
rate fee and a separate privilege tax. 
However, the Attorney General sees no 
reason why the same corporation or 
individual appointed as an attorney-in- 
fact should represent more than one 
group. 

* * * 

The Legislative Committee of Insur- 
ance in Massachusetts has reported a 
bill which provides for the continuation 
of automobile classifications and pre- 
mium schedules into the following year, 
if no new rates are established. 

* * * 

Under a ruling of the State Insur- 
ance Department of Nebraska, no life 
insurance shall be written by a fra- 
ternal society on any child coming 
within the definition of juvenile insur- 
ance, unless the person charged with 
the support of the child is a member 
of the fraternal beneficiary society. 

* * * 

The State Industrial Commission of 
North Carolina holds that an injured 
employee must accept the services of a 
licensed physician in good standing 
offered by the employer, under penalty 
of forfeiture of previously awarded 
compensation payments. 

* * * 

In Mississippi both Houses have 
passed H. B. 915, the purpose of which 
is to authorize the refunding to do- 
mestic insurance companies’ and 
agencies of damages collected from 
them for delay in payment of privilege 
taxes for the fiscal year 1930-1931. 


Toronto Convention 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The major portion of the program 
will be taken by men who are essential- 
ly field men, and every effort is being 
made to bring to those attending this 
convention material which they can 
carry away with them and which will 
help them in a very real way toward a 
larger success. 

A feature of the convention will be 
the Million Dollar Round Table, which 
is a regular feature of conventions of 
the National Association, which will 
this year naturally be open to million 
dollar producers of both the United 
States and Canada. Earl G. Manning 
of Boston, Mass., will be chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table to be 
conducted in connection with this year’s 
convention. 

Entertainment features are not be- 
ing overlooked and the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Toronto has a very 
fine organization already functioning 
to the end that all those attending the 
convention may be well looked after 
and entertained in manner befitting 
such an occasion. 


Underwriters Meet 
(Concluded from page 7) 
essentials which must be included in 

business insurance trusts. 

Life insurance, he declared, is the 
life-blood of a good business insurance 
trust because it is only with life insur- 
ance that a small corporation or 
partnership can, by a small outlay and 
a small annual payment, raise the 
amount needed. 

There must be an insurance interest. 
An insurable interest, said Mr. Price, 
enters when one person stands to lose 
if another person dies. There must be 
a legally binding buy-and-sell agree- 
ment on part of estate of decedent to 
sell and on part of survivor to buy. 
Agreement must provide basis for fix- 
ing value. 

He went on to say that the trust 
agreement should set forth clearly who 
should carry the insurance and who 
should pay the premium. The agree- 
ment should also cover the rights of 
parties to borrow on the policies and to 
cash in the policies. And also the re- 
imbursement to the estate for amount 
decedent paid in premiums on the in- 
surance should be covered in the agree- 
ment. 

He said that it was best to have the 
agreement specify that if the amount 
of the policy exceeds the valuation, the 
life insurance proceeds should represent 
the purchase price. If, however, the 
life insurance proceeds are inadequate, 
the difference should be paid in cash or 
funded in notes. 

































OUR FIRST BILLION! 


Provident Mutual Agents went over the top in 
President’s Month, June, 1930, when they attained 
their first billion of life insurance in force. 


During the last fifteen years the insurance in force 
has trebled and so has the annual production. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 




















Successfully 
Swallows the Whale” 


Perhaps it isn’t quite fair to say that 
most of the courses of life insurance 
study for fieldmen are entirely too big 
for the fieidman to swallow, because 
there are many excellent courses. 
Nevertheless, life imsurance is a 
“whale” of a subject, and the subject 
very often engulfs the fieldman. The 
whale swallows him. 


The Franklin announces a new kind 
of study course which approaches the 
subject from the fieldman’s point of 
view, taking up his problems and ans- 
wering his questions in the order in 
which they naturally arise in his field 
work. This departure from the usual 
method of teaching life insurance gives 
the fieldman the master hand over his 
subject, and Jonah successfully swal- 
lows the whale. 


The Franklin Life 
Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Insurance 
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By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 
Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 
1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may 
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A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Precesses and Materials Used im Manufacturing and Mer- 
cantile Establishments—Chemicals and Fire Hazards De- 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Preminent Fires— 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents—Dangerous 
Subjects Under Trade Names—Definitions of Insurance 
Words and Phrases—Descriptions of Various Forms of In- 
surance—Standard Policy Theroughly Explained—Alphaheti- 
cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. 
PRICES: 
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Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, 
indexed, $10 
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life agents this book is 
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COMPANIES ADOPTING NEW DISABILITY CLAUSES 


The following companies have adopted new disability 
rates and clauses as of July 1, 1930. These new coverages 
are in line with the rulings of the various insurance de- 
partments and in accord with the resolution adopted re- 
garding standard disability provisions promulgated by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners in Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ill.; Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
American National Insurance Company, Galveston, Tex.; 
Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, Tex.; Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va.; Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield Mass.; Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Boston, Mass.; Canada 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada; Central Life 
Assurance Society, Des Moines, Iowa; Columbus Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio; Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Conservative Life In- 
surance Company of America, South Bend, Ind.; Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Company Wilmington, 
Del.; Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, IIl.; Do- 
minion Life Assurance Company, Waterloo, Canada; Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, New York; Farmers & 
Bankers Life Insurance Company Wichita, Kan.; Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, IJl.; Girard Life 
Insurance Company Philadelphia, Pa.; Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, Tex.; Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America, New York; Guaran- 
tee Fund Life Association, Omaha, Neb.; Gulf Life In- 
surance Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; Hawkeye Life In- 
surance Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Home Life Insur- 


ance Company New York; Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, Philadelphia; Pa.; Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont.; Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company.of North Carolina Asheville, N. C.; Lamar 
Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.; Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company Toronto, Canada; Mary- 
land Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md.; Mid-Con- 
tinent Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company St. Paul, Minn.; 
Modern Life Insurance Company of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; National Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; New 
World Life Insurance Company, Spokane, Wash.; North 
American Life Insurance Company of Chicago; Occidental 
Life Insurance Company Raleigh, N. C.; Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio; Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California, Los Angeles; Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peoples 
Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind.; Peoria Life 
Insurance Company Peoria, IIl.; Philadelphia Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.; Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, 
N. J.; Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 
Ill.; St. Joseph Life Insurance Company, St. Joseph Mo.; 
Security Life Insurance Company of America, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sentinel Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Springfield Life Insurance Company, Springfield, IIl.; 
State Life of Illinois Chicago; Sun Life Insurance Company 
of America, Baltimore, Md.; Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association, Washington, D. C.; Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Portland, Me. 


The above list includes only those companies which have thus far reported to THe Spectator. Supplementing 


lists will be given to make this information complete. 


THe Spectator will shortly publish a comprehensive 


report, giving information in detail regarding rates and clauses of companies which have issued new coverages 


for disability insurance—Editor’s Note. 








A Life Insurance Trust in Effect 
Over 47 Years 


= y-Ssev e 
PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—There are forty-seven years 


had; one that was taken out in 1869 J. F. Stumm Joins Common- 
and had been in force for a little over 


wealth Casualty as Statistical 
Chief 





many persons who believe that the life 
insurance trust is something new—of 
recent years. And yet it is almost as 
old as life insurance itself. 

The other night the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association held 
a joint meeting at the Union League in 
Philadelphia. Among the speakers 
was J. M. Steere, trust officer of the 
Girard Trust Company. 

Mr. Steere was to have spoken on 
business insurance trusts. But, he told 
his audience, he knew nothing about 
that subject. 

“However,” said he, “here is some- 
thing that might interest you.” 

And then he proceeded to tell of a 
life insurance trust that his company 
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“We thought it was just an ordinary 
trust,” he said, “until one of the parties 
died recently and we had to dig the 
trust out. And then we got the sur- 
prise of our lives. For it was a real 
life insurance trust. It was written in 
ink on a page and a half of foolscap 
and was dated 1869. It was on a $10,- 
000 policy in the Girard Life and stipu- 
lated that the interest was to be paid 
to his children and the principal to go 
to his grandchildren on the death of his 
children. He died in 1883 and the trust 
has been in effect for about forty-seven 
and a half years and will, we hope, be 
in effect for many years more.” 

Proving that though “There’s noth- 
ing new under the sun” may be an old 
bromide, it is still the truth. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—Joseph Far- 
ley Stumm, prominent in Philadelphia 
insurance circles, has joined the Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company as chief 
statistician, it was announced today. 

For nine years, Mr. Stumm has been 
Chief Accountant-Statistician and As- 
sistant to the treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent of the People’s National Fire In- 
surance Company. 

Prior to that he filled the same posi- 
tion for two years with the United 
Fireman’s Insurance Company and for 
seven years was Assistant Statistician 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. He has already as- 
sumed his duties in the Commonwealth 
organization. 
























INSURANCE STOCKS 











COMPANY 


Stock House 
Specializing 





Aetna C.&S., Hartford. . 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 

Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart. . 
Conning & Co.,Hart. . 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 

Aetna Life, Hartford... 
Conning & Co., Hart... 
Curtis & Sanger. N.Y. 

Amer. Equit., 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
American Ins., Newark. 
A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk. 
American Surety, N. Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Auto Ins., Hartford. ... 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Bokrs. & Shiprs, i ae 
ree 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Balt.-Amer., N.Y 
C. Sincere & Co.. Chi . 
— Casualty, Bos.. 
A. Day & Co..Bos 
H.D Knox&Co. ‘Bos.. 
Boston Ins., Boston. . 
C.A Day & Co.. Bos. 
H.D.Knox&Co.,Bos. . 
Bronx Fire, N. Y 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Carolina Ins., Wilm'’n.. 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 


Chi. F.&M., Chicago. . 
C. fae Co., Chi. 
City of N. Fe N.Y. 


Columbian | Natl. Life, 
eee 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Boston. . 
H.D. Knox&Co..Bos.. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart. . 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Continental Cas, Chi... 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Continental Ins., N.Y... 
Eagle Fire, Newark... . 
Emp. Reins.,Kan. City . 
ee i Ins. Co. of Am., 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y... 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwk.... 
Bi ENIOB so ts 5 8 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Milliken&Pell, N’r’k.. 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N.) 


A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls . 


A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. 
N.Y 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 


A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo . 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Hart. Fire, Hart... ... 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn., Hartford. . 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 


Home Ins., New York. . 
Hudson Cas., J City. . 
Imp. & Fxp., N.Y...... 
eS See 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Indep. Fire, Phila 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Ind. Indem.. Phila 
W. Wall. Lvon & Co.. 
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C. peek Day & Co., Inc., 
H.D. Rocii Co.,Bos. 
N. Y. Fire, N. Y 
W. Wall Lyon & Co., 
New York........ 
New World Life, 
Snokane, Wash... 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . 
Old — Ins., Boston 
’. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Poot 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Pacific Fire, N.Y.. 
People’s Natl. Fire, N “‘Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Phoenix Ins., Hart 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Prov., Kmy Prov 
c. A.D =~ & Co., Inc., 
> aay 
H.D. and & Co.,Bos. 
Rhode Is. Ins. Prov... 


C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 
Boston 
H.D. Knox & Co..Bos. 
Renublic Fire, Pitts... . 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co., 
Oy SSeS 
Reins. Life of Am., Chi.. 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Security Ins. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 


Ai AGG iss . 


Springfield F. & M.., 
Springfield, Mass. . 
A. Day & Co., Inc., 
ee 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
St. Paul F. & M., St. P... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Stuyvesant Fire, N.Y.. 
A. Atkins 
Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila. 
W. Wall Lyon & Co., 
N.Y 


Travelers Ins., Hart. . 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 

United Life & Acc. Ins. 

Co.. Concord 
C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 
Boston 

H.D. Knox & Co., 

U S. Fidelity & Guar- 

anty, Baltimore... 

U. S. Fire. New York... 


U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y . 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 

Vir. i. Richmond.. 
A. Atk 

Ww sete oar Fire, N. Y 
Po ener 
Curtis & Sanger, N-Y 
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a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


b. 


5000 shares preferred $100 par; 
ce. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 


100,000 shares common $5 par. 





s. Stock dividend. 


d. Includes $12.29 


gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Viewpoint 
<4 By Scof > 


N the Hartford Courant of June 29, 

which contains a number of special 
articles on investment conditions in 
that locality, William Baily, economist 
of the Travelers, writes as follows: 

“The volume of new life insurance 
written for the first six months of 1930 
will probably exceed that of the same 
period last year. For the first four 
months of the year, substantial in- 
creases were shown. May showed a 
small decrease. Even if the record for 
June shows another decrease, the in- 
crease for the first four months is like- 
ly to be sufficient to offset the decreases 
of May and June, giving a small in- 
crease for the half year as a whole. 

“ ‘How is it that the volume of new 
life insurance written has been show- 
ing a gain over the same period last 
year, when so many other lines of 
business are not comparing so well with 
1929 records?’ many people are asking. 


Safety Sought by Investors 


“There are a number of reasons 
which may help to account for this. 
In the first place, the speculative fever 
which characterized much of 1929 has 
been pretty thoroughly wet down. The 
unprecedented decline in the stock mar- 
ket in October and November did much 
to dampen the speculative enthusiasm. 
The periods of pronounced weakness in 
the market during the first half of this 
year extinguished many of the embers 
that continued to glow after the au- 
tumn break. Safety rather than fabu- 
lous returns is now being sought by 
those buying investment securities. 

“Thus it is not surprising that many 
should select life insurance, for, from 
the standpoint of safety, life insurance 
is on a par with high grade govern- 
ment bonds. 

“Another reason for the continued 
high production of life insurance is 
that in spite of the huge amount now 
in force (over $100,000,000,000), the 
need for a huge additional amount still 
exists. The American people as a whole 
are now insured for a little over one 
year’s income. A conservative estimate 
of the minimum amount of life insur- 
ance needed by the man dependent on 
his own efforts for the money required 
to support himself and his family is 
five times the amount of his yearly 
salary or wage. Thus the American 
publie could own much more life insur- 
ance than it now does. 

“It is only in recent years that the 
American public has awakened to the 
value of life insurance. It takes longer 
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to convince a man that he needs life 
insurance than it does to sell him an 
automobile. But the more he learns 
about life insurance and the more he 
thinks about what might happen, the 
more firmly convinced he becomes that 
he does need it. Thanks to the wide 
publicity which life insurance has been 
receiving in the newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in recent years, and to the un- 
tiring efforts of the thousands of insur- 
ance agents, the American people are 
learning how much it can do for them. 
They continued to learn during the first 
six months of this year, and continued 
to buy life insurance because they were 
convinced that they needed it, in spite 
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of the fact that they may have post- 
poned the purchases of automobiles and 
other things until the situation looked 
a little more certain. 

“Another factor is that the American 
public is rapidly learning that buying 
life insurance is not spending money; 
it is depositing under the safest of 
circumstances, for the future use of 
you or your family. It is an interest- 
ing paradox that in times of business 
uncertainty, savings bank deposits 
usually show substantial increases. 
Life insurance is also benefiting from 
the feeling of caution which causes peo- 
ple to save money rather than spend it 
when the future looks a bit uncertain. 

“Another factor which is helping the 
sale of life insurance today is the new 
uses which life insurance has grown to 
fill in the past few years, and the new 
policies which have been developed to 
meet these wants.” 





Methods Vary 


(Concluded from page 19) 

the time is ripe he increases their cov- 
erage. He endeavors to avoid either 
under or overselling a man. He seeks 
to get twelve interviews a day in the 
ratio of about 70 per cent among 
friends and acquaintances and 30 per 
cent with entirely new prospects. His 
system is very successful and he has 
a very high percentage of applications 
in proportion to interviews obtained. 

Since joining the Central States Life 
Insurance Company about five years 
ago. Higley has never failed to produce 
upward of $250,000 a year and last 
year headed the entire agency organi- 
zation of the Central States Life. Un- 
like Correll he did not start with the 
company as a “green hand” but had 
about eighteen months previous ex- 
perience with another company. He is 
married and father of three children. 

Mr. Correll endeavors to obtain many 





interviews daily and works very hard 
to maintain the task he has assigned 
himself. Mr. Higley on the other hand 
is satisfied with two good interviews 
daily. Their systems are distinctly dif- 
ferent, but the results are the same— 
success. 

Ask Correll and Higley and they will 
tell you that the cooperation they have 
always received from the home office 
officials of the Central States Life and 
the fine line of policy forms offered by 
their company has played a prominent 
part in whatever success they have won 
in insurance. Granted, but the old 
adage “All roads lead to Rome” still 
holds good provided you keep traveling 
on the road you select. Correll and 
Higley prove that consistency and per- 
sistency produce policyholders in life 
insurance. 

And just in passing, Higley had a 
renewal percentage of 92 per cent dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current 
year. 
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